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PROSPECTUS. 


It is customary for academic bodies to issue from time to time a publica- 
tion which informs the general public as to their character and scope, and the 
results of their labors. Nearly all the learned institutions of this country 
possess, under different titles, one or more such organs, through which they 
exercise an ever-widening influence. If this is found useful to old and well- 
established seats of learning, it is eminently so to a new university like ours, 
whose object and nature are easily misunderstood, just as the range of its 
studies and the gravity of its work may be less highly esteemed than is proper. 
Moreover, in the early days of so serious an enterprise the need of sympathy 
and co-operation is more vividly felt than ata later time when a multitude of 
honored graduates, accumulated wealth, and great services rendered, forbid 
any apathy or opposition. Hence, the administration and professors of the 
Catholic University feel the pressing necessity of publishing a BULLETIN, 
which shall serve in the future as their regular mouthpiece. Such acircular is 
all the more needed since our country is of vast extent and the friends of higher 
Catholic education are scattered over so enormous an area that an accurate 
and detailed knowledge of the work of the University cannot reach them with- 
out the aid of some periodical publication. 

The object of the BULLETIN is to convey to all who are interested in the 
Catholic University of America a full knowledge of what is being done by 
its professors and students, and to act as a hyphen between the academic corps 
on the one hand, and the world of American thought and action on the other. 
It does not undertake to add to the number of general reviews, but to be a 
means of communication with the great Catholic body and the scientific world 
in general, whereby the aim, the plans, the methods, the work, and the spirit 
of the University may be better and more widely appreciated. 

Through the BULLETIN will be made known the work of the administra- 
tion of the University, so far as it is of public interest, the material progress 
in the execution of the general plan, the benefactions, gifts, and other marks 
of good-will or sympathy which come to us, and all other matters of external 
interest likely to attract the attention of the public. 

The vital part of a university is its teaching ; hence the BULLETIN will 
contain frequent information relative to the system of teaching and the results 
obtained, descriptions of the special schools, their operation, and the progress 
made by professors and students in the sciences for which such schools were 
opened. The methods of teaching will receive special attention, as well as 
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the history and the theories, old and new, of higher pedagogics in general. 
Questions and discussions of an educational nature will find frequent treat- 
ment in its pages, inasmuch as they affect the actual teaching of the Univer- 
sity, by enlightening, suggesting, correcting, and keeping the minds of pro- 
fessors and students ever open to the freshest and healthiest influences that 
arise from the comparison of the science of teaching in the past and else- 
where, with the systems in vogue among us, and the improvements of our 
own age. The degrees iven in the various faculties, the examinations, com- 
petitions, prizes, and relations with affiliated colleges and seminaries, will be 
duly chronicled as well as all items likely to interest professors and students 
in their respective departments. 

There will also be frequent but concise summaries of the systems of in- 
struction given in other institutions, with comparison and criticism of the 
results obtained. Though the perfection of a plan of higher education for 
American Catholics is the primary object of the University, the BULLETIN 
will follow with interest the development of other great schools, and keep its 
readers in touch with the latest improvements and best results of the principal 
centres of higher education. 

Under suitable rubrics there will appear in every issue a number of brief 
notes, reviews, or summaries of subjects closely connected with higher peda- 
gogics. Among the miscellaneous topics treated in every issue especial atten- 
tion will be paid to the latest researches and discoveries in the various sciences 
taught at the University. The growth of the library, museums, and collec- 
tions will be constantly noted, as well as of all other instruments or helps of 
the teaching office. 

The public official documents concerning the University, emanating from 
the Holy See, or the Board of Directors, as well as the academic discourses, 
will be communicated through the BULLETIN, which is meant to be in the 
future the repository of all that concerns our university schools in their public 
capacity. 

Among the books reviewed, careful summaries will be given from time 
to time of the important ones connected with the history of universities, 
academies, schools, and learned bodies. The contents of the more valuable 
among the pedagogical reviews will be noted, and the statistics of higher 
education in this country and abroad will be given, as occasion offers. 

Nevertheless, the BULLETIN will not be, strictly speaking, an exclusively 
pedagogical journal. It will contain in each issue matters of much value, 
not only to professors and students, but to all who love higher knowledge and 
who care to obtain a broad, intelligent view of the world of research and in- 
vestigation. Literary and biographical notes, necrologies of celebrated savants 


and teachers, accounts of learned congresses, will find place in its pages, as 
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well as all matters of general educational interest or that illustrate the growth 
of culture. 

The BuLueTin does not conflict with any other literary undertaking of 
American Catholics. The field of its labors is as yet untouched, and it justly 
hopes to receive a welcome from all who desire to see the standard of study 
and research uplifted among us. Within the sphere of its purpose the But- 
LETIN will be conducted in a true Christian spirit, combining both depth and 
frankness of investigation with intelligent devotion to the teachings of the 
Church and her permanent interests. It will take for its motto the luminous 
formula of St. Vincent of Lerins, adopted long ago in the heat of conflict, 
and consecrated since then by the adhesion of the noblest intellects : ‘“‘ Let 
there be progress, therefore ; a widespread and eager progress in every cen- 
tury and epoch, both of individuals and of the general body, of every Chris- 
tian and of the whole Church ; a progress in intelligence, knowledge and 
wisdom, but always within their natural limits and without sacrifice of the 
identity of Catholic teaching, feeling and opinion.’’ 
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THE CHURCH AND THE SCIENCES. 


The opening of an American Catholic University was 
significant in many respects. It was entirely in accord 
with the traditions of the Church, which, after endowing 
barbarian Europe with Christianity and civilization, 
rounded out this double progress by establishing centres 
oflearning. It was also the worthiest monument which the 
episcopate of this country could have raised to seal the first 
century of the Catholic Hierarchy in these United States, 
and to crown the work of those noble pioneers whose 
laborious love had planted the faith in the New World 
and perfected our ecclesiastical organization. For they, 
like their missionary prototypes in Germany, France and 
England, had prayed for the hastening of the time when 
the Church would be free to do for science here what she 
had done at Oxford and Paris. Their hopes have at 
length been realized in an institution whose purpose it is 
to give the Catholics of America, clergy and laity alike, 
the fairest opportunity to bring forth and enjoy the fruits 
of higher education. And it seems to me but fitting that 
our people, in whose interest the University has been 
founded, should be acquainted more thoroughly with its 
aims, its methods and its achievements. 
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Its primary scope is to encourage research, to impart 
knowledge, and thereby to prepare our Catholic youth 
for the practical duties of life, and for the proper dis- 
charge of their obligations as Christians and as citizens 
in a country where intellectual worth is already so highly 
esteemed and bids fair to triumph, even in popular appre- 
ciation, over the vantage of merely material gain. But 
in attaining this object, the University teaches another 
and all-important lesson to the many who may never enter 
its precincts nor feel for its work that deeper sympathy 
which it rightly claims from all who are blessed with 
Catholic belief. It is meant to be not only a source of 
knowledge for and through its students, but also the 
truest expression of the relations which subsist between 
the Catholic Church and science. 

There can be no question of establishing such rela- 
tions; they are implied in the very nature of things. 
They spring from the inviolable unity which binds to- 
gether God’s revelation and nature’s teaching in the com- 
pleteness of truth. Faith presupposes reason, and, far 
from checking the powers of the human mind, lays open 
to its view and assent eternal truths which, unaided, it 
could never have reached, or, reaching by painful effort, 
could not have so firmly possessed. As a consequence, 
theology, the science of faith, supposes philosophy in 
which reason puts forth its ultimate findings. Divinity 
studies are more fruitful when, as in the scholastic sys- 
tem, they are interwoven with sound philosophical prin- 
ciples. And by this happy blending of divine truth and 
human speculation, to use the words of St. Augustine, 
jides saluberrima gignitur, nutritur, defenditur, robora- 
tur. The speculative order, in fact, is in a large measure 
parallel with the practical order. Supernatural virtue 
implies natural morality. The savage, before he can be 
Christianized, must be humanized. The Church, perfect 
as she is in her organization and fully provided with the 
means to accomplish her divinely appointed purpose, re- 
quires none the less the co-operation of civil authority, 
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ut tranquillam vitam agamus. As the Church in laboring 
for the weal of man turns to higher profit the best ele- 
ments of his nature, so, if for no other motive, must she 
cherish rational knowledge, because, in respect of her ob- 
ject, it is useful. 

But, besides this point of utility, the Church values 
science foritsownsake. Her mission on earth is to glorify 
God, not only at her altars and in her ritual solemnities, 
but also by so instructing mankind that the ‘invisible 
thingsof Him, from thecreation of the world, may be clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made—His 
eternal power also, and divinity.’? (Rom. I. 20.) Now, 
if all creatures declare, according to the measure of per- 
fection which they severally possess, the glory of their 
Creator, in a far higher way must man, God’s master- 
piece, show forth His wisdom and power. Bearing in his 
intelligence the image of his Maker, it is by the use of 
his intelligence that he must glorify God. The more 
highly man’s mind is developed, the better is our knowl- 
edge of the Supreme Mind whence all understanding pro- 
ceeds. The more thoroughly the secrets of nature are 
mastered, the deeper must be our reverence for Him by 
whose unfailing design all laws and all elements are 
moved to ‘‘one far-off divine event.’? Every advance, 
therefore, of real science being a new evidence of man’s 
intelligence and affording a new insight into the marvels 
of creation, is a cause of rejoicing for the Church. For 
whether we study the heavens or unravel the mysteries of 
life about us, we are more deeply impressed at every step 
of our research with the idea of God’s wisdom and bounty. 
This thought, which brings out to every serious mind 
the true relations between Catholicism and science, has 
found eloquent expression in the Pastoral Letter of Car- 
dinal Pecci, now happily reigning as Leo XIII., on the 
Church and Civilization. To the faithful of Perugia he 
says: ‘‘ And will it be urged that the Church is syste- 
matically opposed, or cold and indifferent, to the studies 
and researches which yield such precious results, or that 
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she stubbornly insists upon closing the book of nature in 
order that no one may read farther therein? Whosoever 
gives credit to fancies so grotesque shows how little he 
knows of the flame of zeal that burns in the heart of 
Christ’s Spouse.”’ 

What was said in 1877 toa single diocese has since 
been repeated, with the emphasis of Pontifical authority, 
to the whole Church. The measures adopted by Pope 
Leo for the restoration of Thomistic philosophy and the 
promotion of scientific pursuits, are due not to impulsive 
enthusiasm, but rather to a penetrating, far-sighted pru- 
dence. He realizes fully the actual needs of Catholicism. 
We can no longer content ourselves with a knowledge of 
what is being done in the various departments of science ; 
we must contribute our share of the work. As Mgr. De 
Harlez, in his clear and forcible address to the Catholic 
Assembly at Malines, in 1891, so well declared, ‘‘it is not 
enough that we should be az courant in scientific matters, 

we must be masters of science.’ Otherwise, our 


Catholic youth, obliged to seek elsewhere their scientific 


information, will insensibly come to look upon their non- 
Catholic teachers as the sole representatives of progres- 
sive knowledge. Nor can we complain if, through a lack 
of proper exertion on our part, the honor which should 
belong to the Church is given to others. The world, pro- 
test as it may, still bows to authority, and the weight of 
authority in the domain of science belongs to those who 
acquire the right to speak by personal research. 

The duty, then, of Catholics in this matter, as the 
same distinguished scholar coneludes, is first, to take the 
lead in the scientific movement and aid in the promotion 
of science by origina! investigation ; second, to keep a 
watchful eye upon systems and theories that spring up 
daily, and by prudent criticism sift hypothesis from cer- 
tainty, and established fact from erroneous deduction. 

This is the most dignified and, in our day, the only 
effective form that Apologeticscanassume. As Catholics, 
we know of a certainty that no real conflict can arise be- 
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tween the truths of religion and those which science has 
solidly demonstrated. Butthis conviction must be brought 
home to those who are outside the Church, and who judge 
her rather by what her members do, than by what they 
write or say, infavorofscience. Such critics, if they truly 
deserve the name, must recognize merit wherever they 
find it, and at least respect Catholicity, though they may 
not admit its supernatural claims. Once this respect is 
compelled by the work of Catholic scientists, Apologetics, 
in the usual sense of the term, will be needless. 

In order that the honor of the Church may be com- 
pletely vindicated, it is necessary above all to do away 
with the mistaken idea that Catholics are not free to 
pursue scientific research. After what has been said con- 
cerning the relations between the Church and science, it 
may appear superfluous to insist on the liberty which she 
allows her children. However, there is in many candid 
minds a lurking suspicion that Catholics are kept in con- 
stant fear of running up against a barrier of some sort, of 
being checked, so to speak, by theological inhibitions. 
And if by this is meant that the Church is ever vigilant 
for the preservation and purity of faith, we not only 
admit that such is the case, but we insist moreover that 
this is the only course which an institution founded by 
Christ to spread His doctrine could consistently follow. 
On the other hand, we deny that in her solicitude for the 
faith once delivered to the Saints, the Church interferes 
with the legitimate action of science. A conclusion 
which, though apparently based upon fact, runs counter 
to dogmatic truth, is not the verdict of science itself. It 
is the finding of certain scientists who go out of their 
proper sphere into that of speculation.on matters beyond 
their reach. The Church does not ask science to furnish 
proof of her tenets, nor does she pretend to fix-the prin- 
ciples and methods which science shall follow. But in 
return she claims the right to use her authority concern- 
ing things which properly pertain to her mission as 
teacher. 
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No well-informed person, of course, will mistake the 
views of theologians for formal definitions. For even on 
such subjects, Catholic thinkers enjoy a large freedom, 
the Church being slow to decide where the learned dis- 
agree. <A fortiori we may say, she acts with great re- 
serve in regard to scientific opinions. And experience 
proves that in so doing she is wise. When we consider 
the many hypotheses which, during a single century, are 
put forward as the ultimate conclusions of science, we 
have reason to be thankful that the Church does not 
forthwith pronounce in their favor. First of all, in many 
cases, learned men themselves are not in accord. Why 
should the Church sustain one view and condemn the 
others? Again, a glance at the history of science will 
show that what is received as irrefragable theory in one 
generation is shattered sometimes by a single discovery 
in the next. Why should the Church commit herself, by 
approval or by censure, to any phase of this fluctuation? 

Merely human teachers can afford to accept an opin- 
ion, either definitely, because, so far as they know, its 
basis is sound—or provisorily, because it is the best that 
is offered, though they are prepared to reject it when new 
and conflicting data are furnished. As individuals, they 
bear but a light responsibility, fully aware that their 
errors will be corrected and their shortcomings supplied 
by future research. But the Church, which exists for all 
time, is in a different position. To give authoritative 
sanction to hypotheses which may be simply evanescent, 
would not only imply taking sides in scientific questions ; 
it would also be detrimental to the essential authority 
which the Church must exercise in matters of faith. 

Hence it is evident that the Church, far from neglect- 
ing scientific advance, sets a higher value upon it than do 
those who are swept to and fro by every new current of 
opinion. She makes more allowance for real progress 
than those who are now its loudest champions, but who, 
when their little span is done, will be quoted as historical 
memories of a scarcely enlightened past. Not that she, 
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for this reason, rebukes them or undervalues their efforts. 
She can afford to wait, but in the meantime it is her 
earnest desire that the truth should be made known as 
rapidly as possible. And it is her purpose, declared so 
often by the voice of Leo XIII., that Catholics should 
make the best use of their freedom to further the interests 
of science, and thereby to honor her and help her to 
glorify the Father of Lights. To all of us she says: 
‘For this is your wisdom and understanding in the sight 


of nations.’’ (Deut. IV., 6.) 
J. CARD. GIBBONS. 





LEO XIII. AND THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
I. 


The celebrated John Gerson, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, in a speech delivered before the Parliament 
about the year 1440, personifies the University in the 
following words: ‘‘I am she who was inspired in Adam’s 
creation, was renewed by Abraham and the other sons of 
Noah, then transplanted to Athens and named Pallas or 
Minerva, then came to Romeinthe palmy days of chivalry, 
then was planted by Charlemagne in France, in this city 
of Paris.’”! 

Vincent de Beauvais, in his Historical Mirror, 
solemnly recorded his opinion that the University of Paris 
owed its foundation to Charlemagne. The Italian univer- 
sities are loth to yield the palm of antiquity. A diploma 
of the Emperor Conrad IT (1024-1039), in favor of the Uni- 
versity of Salerno, makes its foundation go back to the 
Roman Emperors. England, however, outdoes all rivals. 
In the history of John Caye (Joannes Caius, ) published in 
1574, we read: ‘‘In the year of Creation, 3588, 375 years 
before Christ, in the reign of the valiant Gurguntius, the 
twenty-fourth King of Great Britain since Brutus, a son 
of the King of Spain, Cantaber, landed in England and 
founded the city of Cambridge and established there our 
University, composed at first of philosophers and astrono- 
mers he brought with him from Athens.’’ 

It goes without saying that claims such as these are 
unhistorical. The truth is, according to the latest and 
best historian of the universities of the middle ages?, that 
as to origin universities may be divided into four cate- 


1 Migne, Encyclop/die Th/ologique, IT Série, 34, Dictionnaire a’ Education, Universités. 


2H. Denitle, O. P., Die Universitaeten des Mittelalters bis 1400. 
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gories: those formed spontaneously, those founded by the 
State, those founded by the Church, those founded by 
the combined action of the State and of theChurch. The 
larger number is in the fourth category ; the smaller num- 
ber isinthefirst: they are Paris, Salerno, Bologna, and Ox- 
ford. These fourare the more interesting in their history, 
and the more suggestive of the nature and aims of an 
university. They show too what have been the intent and 
influence of the Papacy in higher education better even 
than the later institutions that owed their foundations to 
the exclusive action of the Popes or to the combined action 
of Popes and temporal princes. 

The beginning of the thirteenth century was charac- 
terized in the political order by the rise and extension of 
the civic communes ; in the social order by the organiza- 
tion of trade-guilds for mutual protection, the advance- 
ment of commerce, and the internal regulation of the 
various crafts ; in the intellectual order by a desire fora 
higher education and a deeper investigation than were 
afforded by the Trivium and Quadrivium of the monastic 
and cathedral schools of former times. Out of those 
schools grew other schools with a new object in view. 
The new object was specialization of the mass of learning 
that had been accumulating. Medicine made the school 
of Salerno, Law the school of Bologna, Theology and Phi- 
losophy the school of Paris. Into those specialized schools 
entered the spirit of liberty and independence that pro- 
duced and animated the free municipalities and trade- 
guilds of the middle ages; that is to say, the specialized 
schools grew in time into corporations, self-governed, and 
werethus differentiated from the former monastic and ¢athe- 
dral schools which were under the immediate and auto- 
cratic ruling of the Abbot, the Prior, or the Bishop. The 
earliest universities were an evolution from former germs 
due to selection and environment. 

And for the simple reason that they were not founded, 
but gradually evolved out of a new intellectual and social 
movement, it is hard, not to say impossible, to fix the 
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precise date of their appearance as fully formed and com- 
pleted scientific bodies. Given a cireumambient atmos- 
phere of self-government, an appetite for higher and spe- 
cial studies, and eminent teachers, either seated in pre- 
existing schools like Lanfranc and William of Cham- 
peaux, or knights-errant of knowledge like Abelard, and 
in time the university must come.! Thus were born the 
Universities of Salerno, Bologna, Paris, and Oxford. 
The Church did not found them any more than it founded 
chivalry. 

But as the Popes seized on chivalry and sanctified 
it by turning it to spiritual uses, so she welcomed, ap- 
proved, and blessed the new intellectual movement with 
its democratic tendencies and organization akin to those 
of the communes and trade-guilds of the day. The 
papal recognition of the new schools brought the power 
of the Church, then dominant in Europe, to their help, 
and gave universal validity to their degrees. However, 
it must be held in mind that the documents coming 
from the Holy See in favor of the earliest universities 
were not charters of foundation, but letters of privileges 
and exemptions presupposing an already assured and 
time-honored existence. The cathedral or monastic school 
had by a gradual process of differentiation grown into the 
studium publicum or generale ; and this latter, under the 
influence of that spirit which created the commune and 
the free associations of the trades and crafts, and also in 
virtue of the approval and privileges granted by the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers, evolved into an independent 
corporation, a guild of learning, an aggregation of spe- 
cialized schools, ruled by a rector and a senate chosen by 
the students, as at Bologna, or by the teachers, as at 
Paris, subject to no civil and criminal jurisdiction outside 
its own body, and to no ecclesiastical jurisdiction but that 
of a diocesan, and oftenera papal chancellor. Such, then, 
was the origin and such the nature of the first universi- 





*The Life of St. Thomas of Aquin, by the Very Rev. Roger Bede Vaughan, 0. S. B. 
London, 1871. Vol. 1., chap. XVI. 
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ties, as the early history of Paris, Bologna, Salerno, and 
Oxford clearly proves. ! 

The action of the Church by confirmation and approval 
of the earlier, by foundation of the later universities, safe- 
guarded the rights of those associations of learning and 
made them in a sense ecclesiastical bodies. As in the 
middle ages the civil order had modeled itself on the 
ecclesiastical, and trade associations on the monastic, so 
the universities naturally took on an ecclesiastical color- 
ing. The rector and chief officers were clerics and celi- 
bates; the costume of masters and students was clerical ; 
the election and installation of the rector were religious 
ceremonies; degrees were granted by apostolic authority, 
auctoritate apostolica, after a profession of faith by the 
candidate; the doctor’s graduation took place in the 
church, and was followed by the singing of the Te Deum, 
or a Mass of thanksgiving. The privileges, spiritual and 
temporal, granted to universities presupposed the clerical 
character, such as immunity from civil jurisdiction, aca- 
demic tribunals of justice civil and criminal, dispensation 
from residence for beneficiaries studying or teaching, the 
right granted to doctors of an option on certain vacant 
benefices, precedence given to rectors over church digni- 
taries, as for instance at Bologna, where the rector in 
religious ceremonies had precedence over bishops and 
archbishops, the archbishop of the city excepted. 

If at first the university, while in process of forma- 
tion, came under the immediate jurisdiction of the dio- 
cesan scholasticus, archdeacon, or chancellor, who alone 
could grant a license to teach, it must not be forgot- 





1Denifie, O. P., Die Universitaeten des Mittelalters bis 1400; Chartularium Universt- 
tatis Parisiensis, vols. I,, I1., III., 1889, 1891, 1894; Kaufmann, Geschichte der deutschen 
Universitaeten ; Drane, Christian Schools and Scholars; Laurie, The Rise of Universities. 
Documentary histories of many medieval universities have been published, notably 
by Denifle for the University of Paris, da Padeletti for the Italian universities, Anstey 
for Oxford, Kink for Vienna, Annerstedt for Upsala, Zarncke and Stuebel for Leipsic, 
Winkelman for Heidelberg, and Reusens for Louvain. The chief writer on the uni- 
versities until the apparition of Denifle was Bulaeus: Historia Universitatis Parie- 
iensis, 1665-1673, 6 vols., fol., with the additions of Jourdain (1862.) A bibliography of 
the documentary literature on the Catholic universities is given in the Chartularium 
of Denifie, vol. I., p. 8., and new documentsare regularly consigned to the pages of the 
Archiv fuer Literatur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters of PP. Denifie and Ehrle. 
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ten that later on, when Rome approved the first uni- 
versities and founded those of a posterior date, they 
came under immediate papal jurisdiction through a 
chancellor specially appointed by the Holy See to grant 
degrees and to govern in connection with the academic 
senate and the various faculties. Moreover, certain of 
the older universities, in addition to those governing sec- 
tions, had special conservators of pontifical privileges, 
either appointed by the Pope or elected by the university 
with the approval of the Pope, whose main duty was to 
preserve and defend against any encroachment from the 
civil and local ecclesiastical powers the privileges and 
exemptions granted by the Holy See. Councils provin- 
cial and general admitted universities to sit and vote 
as corporate bodies. Theological consultations and de- 
cisions were frequently asked from them by bishops and 
Popes. All universities had the right of censuring 
books, especially those of their own members, and some 
had the jus inquisitionis in haereticam pravitatem, necnon 
excommunicandi et absolvendi in quibusdam casibus. To 
sum up, the university was an ecclesiastical literary re- 
public, a self-governing and self-recruiting association 
under the control of the Church, and the most wonder- 
ful feature of those earliest guilds of learning was the 
democratic independence which was allowed them. To 
this day, if we mistake not, Cambridge in its calendar 
calls itself a Literary Republic. 

At Bologna the Universitas was of the extreme demo- 
cratic type; it was the wniversitas scholarium ; the stu- 
dents elected the teachers and the rector, and this type 
prevailed in the later universities of Italy, Spain, and 
Southern France. At Paris the Universitas was of a less 
democratic, a rather aristocratic, type ; it was the Univer- 
sitas Magistrorum ; the teachers recruited themselves from 
their graduates, and elected their officials and rector. 
This type prevailed in Northern France, England, and Ger- 
many. But in either case, let it be remarked, the two ele- 
ments of the corporation were included in the full title, only 
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in inverse order, for the full title of the Bologna corpora- 
tion was Universitas Scholarium et Magistrorwm, and that 
of Paris, Universitas Magistrorum et Scholarium. 

In the beginning the word ‘‘ Universitas’? meant not 
the buildings, nor the school, nor the totality of the vari- 
ous branches of knowledge taught, but the corporation of 
masters and scholars teaching and attending.some specific 
school. 

Likewise the word ‘‘ Faculty,’’ which at first meant @ 
specific science, later on came to mean the sodality or body 
of teachers engaged in teaching a specific branch of knowl- 
edge, as Bulaeus defines it, or the corporation of those 
teaching and those studying the same group of subjects,. 
as Du Cange defines it. Thus the faculty also included 
the two elements, teachers and students. It was the 
formal constitution of a theological faculty in Paris, 
(1259-60, ) that first led to the separate incorporation of the 
other faculties in that university. When the various 
faculties were at last formally constituted, they were to 
all intents and purposes, universities within a university. 
Each elected its own dean, and the deans sat as part of 
the governing body along with the rector and the pro- 
curators of the ‘“‘nations.’’ What the ‘‘ nations’ were in 
university life and what their procurators, it is not the 
plan and purpose of this article to explain. Bulaeus 
in defining the faculty states that ‘‘nations’’ is no concern 
or consideration in the definition.1_ Moreover, he con- 
siders it essential to a faculty that it should have its own 
seal, hold its own private comitia or meetings, and have 
its own dean. 

When we read of the large number of students who 
attended the earliest universities, ten and as many 
as twenty thousand at Bologna during the thirteenth 
century ; at Oxford twelve thousand in the year 1200, 
thirty thousand in the year 1231, fifteen thousand in the 


1Facultatis vero nomine, quod ad regimen et administrationem attinet, intelligimus 
corpuset sodalitium plurimorum magistrorum certae alicui disciplinae addictum sine 
ulla distinctione nationis, Laurie, op. cit. Lecture ix, 


2cu 
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year 1263 ; at Paris twenty-five thousand in the thirteenth 
century ; at Padua forty thousand in the fifteenth century, 
we cannot help thinking that the numbers were somewhat 
exaggerated. Butafter making all necessary allowances, 
we are forced to conclude that the attendance at those 
schools in the earliest times was something phenomenal. 
To be fair, however, we must remark that servants, cooks, 
all the various tradesmen that supplied the wants of the 
students, the craftsmen that copied and bound manu- 
scripts, the money lenders that accommodated at fair rates 
the impecunious searchers after knowledge, were regarded 
as members of the university community, Cives Academici; 
that universities were the only schools that trained for the 
ecclesiastical, the legal, the medical, the teaching profes- 
sions; that their degrees were stepping-stones, and, in 
fact, absolutely necessary to promotion in the offices and 
emoluments of Church and State ; that many of the stu- 
dents, especially at Paris and Oxford, were boys of fifteen 
and even twelve, while again many were matured men, 


monks and holders of benefices, who were exempt from 
residence forthe purpose of study. It wasa motley crowd, 
allthingsconsidered. There were young and old, ignorant 
and learned, poor and rich, good and bad, representatives 
of every European nation, some who came for knowledge, 
and some who came for fashion, and some who came for 
wealth, and some who came for place: 


Dat Galenus opes, Justinianus honores, 

Sed genus et species cogitur ire pedes; 
not only a motley crowd, but naturally also a turbulent, 
restless, riotous crowd, that stood up for its rights, real or 
fancied, and fought for them, and inaugurated, for future 
times to perpetuate, the famous conflicts of Town and 
Gown. ! 

The later universities were direct foundations, not spon- 
taneous growths and evolutions like Paris, Bologna, Sal- 
erno, and Oxford. In the constitutions of these later 
universities we may expect to find the conclusions to which 





1Vide Vaughan, op. cit., vol. ti, and also Christian Schools and Scholars, vol. ti. 
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the best minds had come in regard to higher education; 
we may expect to find the continuation of all that time 
had proved good in the earlier universities, and the avoid- 
ance of what was proved to be less desirable. The point 
to which we would draw attention, however, is this, that 
universities, as they arise, always seek the approbation of 
the Holy See, and receive from it constitutions and a 
chancellor. The whole history of these institutions shows 
that the Pope was the constant referee when questions of 
difficulty arose ; that he was considered by all the supreme 
arbiter ; that if Paris deserved to be called the mother, 
the Pope was more truly the father of universities. The 
author of Christian Schools and Scholars is authority 
for the statement that before the Reformation Europe 
counted sixty-six universities, sixteen of which belonged 
to Germany, all due, if not to the direct foundation, at 
least to the approval and encouragement of the papacy. 

Protestantism took away from the control of the Holy 
See the universities that the Church had built up in the 
countries torn from the unity of Rome. But in those 
countries the universities, while losing their ancient 
faith, lost, too, their privileges and liberties as inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical associations of learning. The 
maxim, cujus regio illius religio, a political as well as 
religious first truth of the early years of Protestantism, 
made the Church and the universities creatures of the 
State, and left no one to stand as protector and arbiter 
between them and the arbitrary will of the civil power. 
It is true that the rise and wonderful progress of the 
sciences in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have 
furnished to the universities a work and given them 
a brilliancy which were not theirs in the days before 
Protestantism ; but that scientific wave would have come 
just when it did come, even had Protestantism never been 
born, and consequently is not due to Protestantism ; and 
at any rate the universities have lost in consequence of 
Protestantism that spirit and character of free guilds, 
that inner life of liberty, which was the noblest apanage 
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of their Catholic birth and inheritance. For instance, 
the right to recruit themselves by the election of pro- 
fessors to vacant chairs, a right that the statutes of 
Padua call maximum privilegium scholasticae libertatis, 
was everywhere in Europe usurped by the State. 


II. 


After the first shock of the Reformation the Church set 
about repairing her losses, and notably the despoilment of 
her fondest work, the universities. Without speaking of 
the many theological colleges founded since the Council 
of Trent in and out of Rome,the Hncyclopédie de The- 
ologie Catholique, (vol. 24, p. 358,) names thirty universi- 
ties founded by the Church in various parts of Europe 
between the years 1552 and 1834; and since this latter 
date we have to add to the number the universities of 
Lille, Paris, Lyon, Angers, Fribourg, Ottawa, Laval, Wash- 
ington. The age that saw the rise of the universities was 
one of intense intellectual life, and the direction in which 
that life trended was Greek metaphysics, the supremacy 
of reason over revelation, of Aristotle, the chief represen- 
tative and exponent of reason, over Christ and the Fathers, 
the Founder and teachers of revealed religion. Fora time 
it looked as if Reason was about to rule the intellectual 
world without regard to God and Revelation; as if Aris- 
totle and Socrates were about to displace Christ and 
St. Augustine. The duty of the hour was to make out 
the conciliation of the truths of reason with the truths of 
revelation. The Church, if she was to hold her place in the 
world, must master and guide the new intellectual move- 
ment, and as this movement is embodied in the new schools 
called universities, she must control and foster them. 

That is precisely what shedid. Beneath her fostering 
care forth from the universities came great minds that 
tamed and rode Reason to useful service and yoked Aris- 
totle to the car of Christ. Not unlike the twelfth cen- 
tury is our own. Now, as then, there is an intense intel. 
lectual activity, but the direction and field into which it 
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energizes and reaches is somewhat different—the reading 
of nature’s secrets, the conquest of nature’s forces, the 
physical as contradistinguished from the metaphysical 
sciences. This movement, too, started out in hostility, 
claiming in advance that it would disprove Religion and 
God, and boasting that it had done so long before honest 
results justified the boast. The Church, as she was quick 
to see what was true and good in the twelfth century 
movement, sees also what is founded and noble in the 
nineteenth century movement—God mirrored in nature, 
which is His work, and the study of nature by new pro- 
cesses and methods that cannot but lead in the end to 
Him who has made nature what it is. And so now the 
work of advanced schools under the Church’s direction 
is the conciliation of revealed science with the physical 
sciences, as in the twelfth century the work was the 
conciliation of revealed science with rational science. 
She did the one through the medieval universities ; she 
will do the other through the universities of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 


The American public has a vague notion that Leo 
XIII. is in some far-off way connected with the foundation, 
and concerned in the success, of the Catholic University of 
America. Theremaining pages of this paper will describe 
exactly and minutely the relations of the present Pope 
with our University. But before going on to that descrip- 
tion it may not be amiss to remark that the American 
public is not perhaps aware of the great interest the Holy 
Father has taken throughout all his pontificate in higher 
education. In this regard bis acts make a pretty long 
list, out of which I will name the most prominent only. 
If one was asked to state the three branches of knowl- 
edge from which are taken the objections advanced to-day 
against religion and revelation, he would find no diffi- 
culty in answering that they are the philosophical, 
the historical, and the biblical. Now, with those three 
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branches Leo XIII. has dealt in three Encyclicals which 
have caused a sensation, if not in the world at large, at 
least in the world of learning. In August, 1879, appeared 
the Aeterni Patris,! dealing with the philosophical system 
and methods of St. Thomas as adaptable to modern times 
and education. In August, 1883, appeared the Saepe- 
numero, dealing with history, its aims and methods, and 
ordering the Vatican archives to be thrown open to all 
serious students. In November, 1893, appeared the Pro- 
videntissimus Deus, dealing with Scriptural studies, their 
importance, their methods, and their limitations. 

To written words Leo XIII. has joined acts which can 
leave no doubt of his interest in all that concerns the pro- 
motionof highereducation. In December, 1880, heerected 
a chair especially devoted to the expounding of Thomistic 
philosophy in the famous University of Louvain.? Hear- 
ing of a project to establish a university in Salzburg, he 
wrote® to the Archbishop of that city to encourage him 
and his people to bring the project to accomplishment. 
In February, 1889, he raised the College of Ottawa, Can., 
to the dignity of a university, named the Archbishop 
of that city its chancellor,+ and approved® in June, 1891, 
the constitutions of the faculties of Theology, Philosophy 
and Canon Law of the new institution. In August, 1889, 
he encouraged the foundation of a university in Fribourg, 
Switzerland,® and at a later date approved the constitu- 
tion of this new foundation. In December, 1889, he gave 
canonical erection to the faculty of theology of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris,7 which may be considered the germ of 
a university; and likewise in December, 1889, * he granted 
canonical existence to the theological faculty of the Cath- 


*For all Encyclicals and letters of Leo XIII. quoted in this paper see Sanctissimé 
Domini nostri Leonis Papae XIII, Allocutiones, Epistolae, Constitutiones, aliaque acta 
praecipua, 4vols, Brussels, 

20p. cit. vol. i, p. 318, 

sIbid. vol. ii, p. 126. 

“Ibid. vol. iii, p. 409-212. 

®Ibid. vol. iv, p. 220. 

*Ibid. vol. iv, p. 92. 

"Ibid. vol. iii, p. 289 

*Ibid. vol. iii, p. 206. 
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olic University of Toulouse. There are few Popes in the 
history of the Church to whose credit can be placed such 
a long and glorious roll of acts in regard to university 
education. 

But what concerns us most and interests the readers of 
the BULLETIN is the relation of Leo XIII. to the Catholic 
University of America and his various acts in connection 
with it. A study of the interior organization of this 
newest university and a comparison of its constitution 
with the constitutions of the medieval universities would 
be important not only as a contribution to the history of 
education but also highly fascinating. . However, space 
permits me to deal only with the narrative of its founda- 
tion and of the Holy Father’s solicitude for it during the 
five years of its existence just elapsed. TheThird Plenary 
Council of Baltimore that closed its sessions in December, 
1884, considered among other educational topics, the 
feasibility of establishing a university in the United 
States. In the thirtieth Private Congregation was read a 
letter from Mary Gwendoline Caldwell offering three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the purpose. The Fathers ap- 
pointed at once an Executive Board composed of the Most 
Reverend Archbishops of Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, and the Coadjutor Archbishop of New York, 
the Bishops of St. Paul and Peoria, the Very Rev. John 
Farley, and Messrs. Reuben Springer, Eugene Kelly and 
William Drexel to receive the promised donation and take 
steps toward the founding of theinstitution. Inthedecrees 
of the Council! was incorporated a chapter setting forth 
the necessity and advantages of a deeper and more spe- 
cialized study of the Sacred Sciences than the ordinary 
seminary afforded. The better defense of truth against 
the errors of the day, the recruiting of professors for the 
theological schools of the country, the correct carrying 
on of ecclesiastical causes and processes, seemed to de- 
mand acentre of higher studies, wherein the more talented 


1Acta et Decreta Concilii Plenarit Baltimorensis Tertii. Baltimore, 1886, Tit. v, 
cap. iii. De Seminario Principali, p. 93. 
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among the young clergy might devote themselves for three 
or four years to Philosophy or Canon Law, or the natural 
sciences, or any branch of knowledge befitting their voca- 
tion, and this centre of higher ¢lerical studies might, it 
was hoped, grow with time into a complete university. 4 

This higher clerical school to be established in one of 
our greater cities was to be forever under the jurisdiction 
and government of the Bishops of the United States, and 
a constitution for the Faculty of Theology was to be drawn 
up at once and submitted to the Holy See for its approval. ? 
The hierarchy informed the Sovereign Pontiff in a letter,? 
October 25, 1886, of the project contemplated and lay 
before him the hopes and prospects of its success. They 
asked that the University should forever remain under 
the government of the Bishops of the United States, and 
should never pass into the control of a religious order ; 
that the internal discipline of the theological school be 
placed in the hands of the Society of St. Sulpice; that 
Washington be chosen as the site of the University ; and 
that the first Rector be the Right. Rev. J. J. Keane, who 
had consented to resign the see of Richmond to take up 
the difficult task of making the foundation. This letter 


?Permagni interest, ut ecclesiae hisce in regionibus militanti nunquam desint viri 
iisdem disciplinis (Philosophiae et Theologiae) eruditissimi, qui causam veritatis strenue 
et invicte tueri valeunt contra omnigena errorum monstra et opinionum deliramenta, 
nostra praesertim aetate, ex insanae philosophiae latebris in dies emergentia; aut in 
seminariis nostris magisterium exercentes scientiae augendae prosint; vel etiam in 
ecclesiasticis causis pertractandis utilem operam pavare queant. Quamobrem mag- 
nopere optandum est ut hisce in Statibus praeclarum quoddam scientiae existeret 
centrum, in quo juvenes ingenio et virtute praevalentes, consueto studiorum absoluto 
cursu, disciplinis theologicis, vel juri canonico, aut philosophicis una cum naturalibus 
scientiis aliisque quae viros ecclesiasticos nostrates decent tres quatuorve annos im- 
pendere possent, ita ut, seminario tali semel incepto, haberetur nucleus vel germen 
quoddam unde, favente Dei gratia, perfecta suo tempore effloresceret studiorum 
universitas. 

*Hujus modi seminarium omnimodnae jurisdictioni, directioni atque administrationi 
Episcoporum eorundem Statuum subjectum erit, ad quosspectabit studiorum rationem 
definire, leges disciplinae praescribere, professores ceterosque officiales iostituere, 
aliaque omnia ordinare quae ad rectum seminarii regimen pertinent. Quoniam de 
facultate theologica et philosophica juxta noymam Universitatis Catholicae agitur, 
leges regiminis et disciplinae ac rationis studiorum, postquam deiis inter Archiepiscopos 
et Episcopos deliberatum erit, examiniet approbationi S. Sedis subjicietur, nec nisi hac 
approbatione obtenta vigorem habebunt. 

‘Conatitutiones Cathoiicae Universitatis Americae a Sancta Sede approbatae cum doc- 
amentis anneris. Romue, ex typograpbia Polyglotta S. C. De Propaganda Fide, 
1889, p. 14. 
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was entrusted to Bishops Keane and Ireland, deputed by 
the hierarchy as their representatives at Rome in this 
grave matter. The Holy Father acknowledged receipt of 
this joint letter of the hierarchy of the United States in an 
answer to the Archbishop of Baltimore, April 10, 1887.1 
The Popes in the past, he writes, have always been solici- 
tous to promote science by the establishment of higher 
schools in the principal cities of the world. Theneeds of 
our times and especially of the American Church demand 
an institution of this kind. Therefore he approves the 
project ; the constitution and rules are to be sent to him 
for approval ; as to the city in which the university shall 
be located, he wishes it to be the choice of the majority of 
the episcopate ; their suffrages are to be taken on the 
question.2, Soit was done. Washington turned out to 
be the choice of the majority. The Sovereign Pontiff is 
so informed in a letter written by the Executive Board, No- 
vember 13, 1888, stating that the buildings for the school 
of theology are under way, that it is hoped to inaugurate 
the opening of the University by a solemn ceremony the 
following year, and that the Rector, Right Rev. J. J. 
Keane, is deputed by them to lay before the Holy Father 
the constitution for his approval. The answer of the Pope 
is of March 7, 1889, and is addressed to the Archbishop 
of Baltimore who, meanwhile, had been raised to the 
Cardinalate. His Holiness praises the episcopate for 
their zeal in the education of the clergy and the laity, 
rejoices to learn that the capital of the country has 
been chosen for the site of the University, and that it is to 
be dedicated in the centenary year of the establishment of 
the hierarchy in the United States. The constitution and 
rules brought by the Right Rev. J. J. Keane, the titular 
Bishop of Jasso, Rector of the University, having been 
submitted to a Commission of Cardinals which approves 


*Leonis XIII. Allocutiones, etc., vol. ii, p. 262. 

*De urbe vero in qua universitas studiorum sit erigenda, cupimus ut cum ceteris 
Foederatorum Statuum episcopis consilia communicentur, rogataque singulorum 
sententia de h»e re decernatur. 

*Constitutiones, p. 24. 
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them, formally constitute the new institution a uni- 
versity in the full sense of the word.1 The Holy Father 
places it under the jurisdiction of the episcopate of the 
United States, and names the Archbishop of Baltimore 
its perpetual Chancellor. He expresses the wish that all 
the Catholic colleges and seminaries of the States should 
in the course of time become affiliated to the University, and 
that the well-known generosity of the American people 
should soon complete it by the addition of the other fac- 
ulties. In order to compass that desirable end, he forbids 
any other Catholic university to be opened in the United 
States without the permission of the Holy See.2 On this 
point a more definite interpretation was put by a Rescript, 
March 23, 1889, emanating from the Congregation of the 
Propaganda ;* it was defined to mean that no project of 
another university could be entertained until all the fac- 
ulties should have been established at Washington. 

The constitutions approved by the Holy See consist of 
two parts: the General Constitution of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, stating the nature, the aims, the gov- 
erning powers of the corporation as such; the Special 
Constitutions of the Faculty of Theology asone distinct 
branch and member of the general corporation ; when other 
faculties are organized and incorporated, their rules like- 
wise shall be drawn up in conformity with the General 
Constitution and submitted for approval. The force and 
value of the Papal approbation are thus stated in Chapter 
XII. of the General Constitutions : ‘‘The Board, on the 
proposition of the Academic Senate and the Rector, may 
enact by-laws to promote the observance of those consti- 


*Nunc (Cardinalium) sententiis ad Nos delatis, Nos postulationibus vestris libenter 
annuentes, statuta ac leges Universitatis vestrae per has litteras auctoritate Nostra 
probamus, eidemque propria justae ac legitimae Universitatis jura tribuimus. 

*Constituta autem per has Nostras litteras Universitate Washingtonensi indicimus 
ne ad alia hujus generis instituta procedatur inconsulta Sancta Sede. 

*Constitutiones, p. 13. Porro ne haec dispositio aequivocationi, aut non rectue 
interpretationi locum relinquat, Sanctitas Sua praedictam clausulam ita intelligendam 
esse declaravit, ut de alia Universitate in Statibus Foederatis Americae Borealis agi 
nequeat, nisi postquam omnes facultates ordinariae in Universitate Washingtonensi 
constitutae sint, ac nisi ante quamcumque hac super re pertractationem Sancta Sedes 
consulatur. 
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tutions. But no change in the constitutions and no dero- 
gation from them can be made without the approval of 
the Holy See.’?1 The same binding clause forms chapter 
seventh of the Special Constitution of the Faculty of The- 
ology.? 

Thus approved and blessed by the Pope, The Father 
of Universities in the past ages, the Catholic University 
of America was dedicated, and began its existence on 
Wednesday, November 13, 1889. The grand assemblage 
of Archbishops and Bishops of the United States, and 
their brethren in Canada, Mexico, and England, who had 
so splendidly celebrated the centenary in Baltimore, came 
to take part in the inauguration of the University. 
His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, solemnly blessed and dedicated the Divinity 
Chapel under the patronage and title of St. Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who had been chosen with the 
approbation of the Holy See, as the patron of the Faculty 
of Theology. The celebrant of the Mass was the Most 
Rev. Francesco Satolli, Archbishop of Lepanto, who 
had been sent by the Sovereign Pontiff to show by his 
presence at the centenary and the inauguration the deep 
and affectionate interest felt by the Holy Father in these 
two memorable events. ® 

Three years later, September, 1893, when the Most 
Rev. Francesco Satolli was sent to the United States as 
Delegate Apostolic, Leo XIII. desired that he should re- 
side at the University until a special home was pro- 
vided for the Delegation in Washington. This was an 
honor highly appreciated by the Chancellor, the Directors, 
the Rector and the Faculty; itassured tothe University the 








1Constitutiones, p. 39. Consilium Moderatorum, proponente Senatu Academico et 
Rectore, regulas dare poterit quae harum Constitutionum observantiam promoveant. 
Nulla hisce Constitutionibus induci mutatio, neve iis in quovis derogari poterit sine 
approbatione Sanctae Sedis. 

2Const. p. 49. Episcoporum Coetus, proponente Senatu et Rectore, leges condere 
potest, quae ab hisce Constitutionibus haud discordent, sed ad eas accuratius servandas 
et ad meliorem Lycei administrationem utiles sint. Neminiin hisce Constitutionibus 
quidpiam immutare aut tollere fas est, inconsulto Romano Pontifice. 

3Solemnities of the Dedication and Opening of the Catholic University of America. 
Baltimore, 1890. 
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continued approbation and affection of the Holy Father, 
and bound it by stronger and more loving ties to the Holy 
See. The frequent correspondence between the University 
and its Illustrious Founder, the strong words of sympathy 
spoken by him about the University to American visitors, 
to the Right Rev. J. J. Keane, and the professors in audi- 
ences repeatedly granted during their visits to the Eternal 
City, are evident proof that he follows with keenest inter- 
est and deepest love the progress of this venture, which he 
cherishes, so he has said, as the apple of his eye, and 
from which he anticipates benefits, great beyond the dreams 
of the most sanguine among ourselves, for the Church in 
the United States and in the world. 
THomas O’GoRMAN. 





THEOLOGY IN UNIVERSITIES. 


The life of a university, like that of an individual, is 
a continuous development. In exceptional cases, notably 
in our time and country, unlimited means may call into 
sudden existence, institutions that are from the first com- 
pletely organized. But the greater number of uni- 
versities, American and European, are the results of a 
gradual formation, in which school has been added to 
school, and faculty to faculty. It is not, of course, ab- 
solutely necessary that this process should be repeated 
nowadays, nor that a modern university should follow 
the phases presented in the growth, for instance, of its 
medizval predecessors. These, in fact, differed widely 
both in their origins and in the manner of their develop- 
ment. Long before the ‘‘idea of a university ’’ had taken 
definite shape, and consequently before any regular plan 
had been tested, schools were established for the teaching 
of particular sciences, and grew to maturity as circum- 
stances allowed or required. Thus at Bologna and 
Orleans, the study of law was the starting-point, while at 
Paris theology led the way as medicine did at Montpellier. 
At Louvain, as is well known, theology was preceded by 
philosophy, medicine and law. 

Naturally enough, the pioneer department in each 
school retained a certain seniority over those which were 
added to it, and, in a measure, shaped the character of 
the whole institution. But again it is interesting to note 
that, whatever branch formed the beginning, its natural 
bearings upon the other sciences made the teaching of 
these, sooner or later, a necessity. External influences, 
no doubt, such as the rivalry of other institutions and 
the pressure of authority, played a considerable part in 
the foundation of new chairs. Be this as it may, the net 
result of these formative processes was an organization 


(25) 
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comprising the four faculties of Theology, Law, Philos- 
ophy, and Medicine—a wniversitas studiorum which 
served as a model for later institutions. 

When the Bishops of the United States decided upon 
the founding of a university, they were not bound by 
tradition to begin with one school rather than with 
another. So far as precedent was concerned, they might 
have preferred for the beginning the department of natural 
science, philosophical branches, or strictly professional 
studies. Obvious reasons, however, demanded that the 
first place should be given to theology, or, in other words, 
that the clergy should be the first to profit by the oppor- 
tunity of higher education. 

During the long missionary period, the work of pre- 
serving and spreading the faith in this country devolved 
upon the zealous men who came from other lands, and 
upon American priests whose number in the early days 
was necessarily small. The former had the advantages 
of an education in countries where the organization of the 
Church had for centuries been complete; the latter were 
often obliged to shorten their studies in order to take up, 
as quickly as possible, the active duties of the mission. 
That both labored earnestly and well, is attested by the 
rapid progress of religion within the last hundred years. 
But this very progress prepared the way for better things. 
With the growth of the hierarchy, the perfection of 
ecclesiastical organization, and the increase of Catholic 
population, clerical vocations became more numerous, 
and it was possible to give candidates for the priesthood 
something more than the ‘‘necessaries’? of theology. 
The seminaries, whose work had hitherto been cramped by 
the urgent needs of the mission, were allowed freer scope. 
Their curriculum was perfected and lengthened, their 
teaching corps enlarged, and their students, as a conse- 
quence, more thoroughly trained. And these improve- 
ments in turn, by quickening the desire for sacerdotal 
knowledge, and by so multiplying the number of priests 
in many dioceses as to relieve the strain of immediate 
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demand, justified the opening of an institution in which 
specialized studies might be pursued. 

On the other hand, the American Church had con- 
tracted a debt of gratitude with those seminaries in Kurope 
that had educated a goodly proportion of our clergy. 
Ireland, Belgium, France, and especially Rome, have re- 
ceived hundreds of young men from the United States, 
and sent them back equipped for priestly duties in their 
own country. The Urban College, under the direction of 
Propaganda; its offshoot, the American College in Rome; 
and the American Collegeat Louvain, have each furnished 
a fair quota of men distinguished alike for breadth of 
learning and for success in missionary labor. The ad- 
vantages of studying abroad, both in regard to the essen- 
tials of theological training and in regard to the oppor- 
tunities for incidental improvement, cannot be overesti- 
mated. At the same time, it is evident that such ad- 
vantages are in the nature of privileges which compara- 
tively few can enjoy. The great majority of our priests 
must be educated at home, in the midst of the people to 
whom their lives are devoted. Their minds, even while 
they are being imbued with theological learning, must be 
kept in touch with their actual environment. Their 
studies must be made, not merely in an abstract manner, 
but with a view to practical application in this age and 
in this country. In a word, as they grow up to the priest- 
hood, they must grow in intelligent sympathy with those 
whom they are to serve. By thus adapting their mode 
of thought and action to the conditions of priestly life in 
America, they will, from the very outset, be able to un- 
derstand their people and make themselves understood by 
the people. While, therefore, greater facilities for cer- 
tain lines of specialized study are to be found in foreign 
institutions, these advantages are more than balanced 
by the benefits derived from higher education at home. 

It is further to be noted that, beside the practical 
duties of the mission, there is also incumbent upon the 
priesthood at large the duty of cultivating and spreading 
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ecclesiastical knowledge. Every priest, in fact, is obliged 
by the very nature of his ministry to teach. While the 
greater number discharge this duty from the pulpit, some 
must be employed in the more difficult task of instructing 
candidates for the priesthood. And as this instruction, 
in order to be fruitful, must adjust itself to the changing 
conditions brought about by the progress of science, it 
supposes a special preparation. Hence, as seminaries be- 
come more numerous, they must be supplied with teachers 
who have not only laid solid foundations in the ordinary 
theological course, but have also made themselves masters 
of the particular subject which they are appointed to 
teach. That not every graduate of the seminary has the 
aptitude and the inclination for such work, is perfectly 
clear. Nevertheless, it is certain that vocations of this 
sort are already numerous and that they will be more 
frequently developed as opportunity is given for following 
a scientific career. They should not be thwarted simply 
because, at a given time, all the seminary chairs happen 
to be filled. There is always a school, the school of the 


scientific world, that will listen to scientific teaching on 
theology as wellas on any other subject. There is always 
work to be done in vast amount, in order that Catholic 
truth may be clearly expounded and ably sustained. And 
if there are men whose taste and talent fit them for such 


work, they should receive all possible encouragement. To 
afford them the time, the freedom, and the training which 
a thorough formation requires, is one of the main objects 
of a university course in theology. 

More important, however, than their individual profit 
is their collective influence. A body of men devoted to 
theological science and imbued with the spirit of Cathol- 
icism, can render incalculable service to the Church. 
They constitute a centre in which intellectual activity is 
developed, and from which it radiates over the entire 
country. Problems that could not be touched, or could 
at best be only imperfectly treated by isolated workers, 
can be properly handled in all their details by the com- 
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bined efforts of specialists. Misrepresentations of Cath- 
olic doctrine, attacks on the policy and practices of the 
Church, whatever, in a word, tends to mislead public 
opinion in regard to her position, can best be offset by the 
corrections and replies that emanate from such a well- 
drilled corps of theologians. 

Nor would these beneficial effects be confined to one 
country ; the Church at large would be the gainer. By 
the very fact of the unity of faith, schools that are merely 
national in their organization, but for that reason partake 
of the life and prosperity of the nation itself, contribute 
to the welfare of the whole Catholic world. This, at least, 
is what history tells us. The national greatness of Spain 
reached its zenith precisely at a time when her universi- 
ties flourished. The famous schoolsof Salamanca, Alcala, 
Seville and Valencia gave the world those master theolo- 
gians who, in the sixteenth century, renovated Sacred 
Science and brought each of its branches to perfection. 
But will anyone imagine that such scholars could ever have 
been produced, if they had found no centre of living, 
energetic thought in which their abilities could be devel- 
oped and kept in activity? Was it not at Louvain, in 
the ranks of the secular clergy, that the Church found 
those champions who, single-handed, withstood the first 
onset of Protestantism, and for half a century held it in 
check? And inour own day, considering the intellectual 
vigor of Germany, which is but a phase of her national 
strength, must we not think, with envy and regret, of the 
good which might have been wrought in the cause of 
Catholic truth if all those strongholds of learning were 
yet, as once they were, so many bulwarks of the Christian 
faith? Reflections of this sort, however, are useless if 
they terminate in mere regret. Losses in one direction 
must be repaired by advance in others. And this is why 
the Holy See, with a clear comprehension of the situation, 
has labored incessantly, not only to multiply and de- 
velop national colleges in Rome itself, but also to secure 


the foundation and prosperity of theological schools in 
3cu 
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every country. Instance the efforts of Leo XIII. in favor 
of the philosophical institute at Louvain, the establish- 
ment of which is due both to his earnest persistence and 
to his generous appropriation. Now, the same needs 
which are felt in Belgium are certainly more pressing in 
the United States. To provide for them by organizing 
the Faculty of Theology in the Catholic University was 
the wisest course that the American episcopate could 
have adopted. 

This measure, while it responded to an urgent demand, 
was also in keeping with scientific principles. Having 
decided to found a university in the true sense of the 
word, the bishops naturally gave their first attention to 
that portion which is essential, fundamental and central. 
Now the science which, in a Catholic university, forms 
the basis, and around which all the rest must be grouped, 
is theology. When we say that a university is a studium 
generale, we mean not only that its courses are open to 
all, but, more precisely, that it embraces all departments 
of human knowledge and binds them in harmonious unity. 
But evidently this harmony and this fulness of knowl- 
edge is impossible if the science of things divine be 
excluded. To search out particular truths and neglect 
the First Truth, to study the nature of beings about us with 
no regard for the Source of all being, to discover the se- 
crets of physical and moral laws, and take no account of 
the Supreme Lawgiver—this course, no doubt, is quite 
possible, but it does not attain the object of university 
teaching. 

When we insist on the claims of theology to a place 
in the university, we are far from supposing that the 
science is to be sterile or stagnant. On the contrary, we 
are aware that such will inevitably be its condition if it 
is cut off from the other sciences. It must be brought 
into contact with them, be stirred with their vigor, and 
assisted by their progress. Dogma can scarcely dispense 
with metaphysics ; Scripture must draw largely on phil- 
ology ; moral questions get light from the social sciences, 
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and canon law must take civil legislation into constant 
account. Theology will feel this influence mainly in the 
improvement of its methods. Its unchanging truths will 
receive a treatment which brings them home with greater 
clearness and force to the modern mind. Its development 
becomes more vigorous and regular when it parallels the 
growth of other sciences, seeking an instant solution for 
the problems which they suggest, instead of delaying 
until the progress of thought has made solution impossi- 
ble or useless. 

Theology is not the only gainer by this co-operation ; 
it exercises in turn a wholesome influence upon all other 
branches of knowledge. These, it is true, do not receive 
from theology their guidance or their results. They start 
from principles established by reason; they follow methods 
best adapted to their respective purposes; they trust to 
observation, experiment, or human authority; they accept 
nothing that is not strictly demonstrated. And yet they 
stand in need of theology to supplement their efforts by 
expounding the science of God, and to remind them of the 
invisible things of the Creator that lie beneath and be- 
yond the manifestations of force in nature and life and 
man. ‘‘ Religious truth in a word,’’ as Newman declares, 
‘‘is not only a portion, but a condition of general knowl- 
edge.”’ 

If, therefore, it is impossible to divorce faith and 
reason, human science and divine science, it is but proper 
that in the grand centre, which we call a university, 
skilled workmen in both lines of knowledge should find 
employment side by side and mutual encouragement. It 
is both fitting and useful that the lecture-halls of the 
Divinity Schools should adjoin the laboratories of em- 
pirical science ; that in the library sacred literature and 
‘‘profane’’ literature should be companions, and that 
clerical students should unite with lay students in their 
efforts to advance and make known the truth. Our age 
is one of ‘‘secularization.’’ But are we entirely without 
blame? With the priest shut up in his sacristy or cloister, 
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theology confined to the pulpit, and moral precepts 
reserved for the confessional, what wonder that, where 
such conditions exist, the Church should lose her influ- 
ence upon the intelligence and will of the people? That 
this has actually come to be the state of things in some 
countries is no reason why America likewise should suffer; 
and it is well that our bishops have forestalled the possi- 
bility by according to theology the rank which it rightly 
deserves in the Catholic University. 

Their action is all the more significant when we con- 
sider that theology, beside its actual, intrinsic importance, 
is the science of the day. ' In our time, as in the past, 
theological questions command, above all others, the at- 
tention and serious investigation of mankind. This 
assertion may appear, at first sight, paradoxical; yet 
it is absolutely true. Let us glance at the facts. The 
enthusiasm for biblical studies in both the Old World and 
the New, amounts, we might say, to a passion. They 
have not produced, we admit, the polyglot editions of 
Antwerp, London and Paris. But to see what they have 
accomplished, we have only to count the works on lexi- 
cography and archeology, the revisions of texts, the re- 
production of manuscripts, the volumes on exegesis, the 
histories of Israel, the discovery of code after code. 
Then come dogmatic questions. Unfortunately, there 
are no Summas of St. Thomas, nor commentaries of 
Cajetan, nor treatises of Suarez: but in their stead we 
get no end of studies upon the ideas of God, of the 
Trinity, of the Incarnation, along with exhaustive dis- 
sertations upon the history of dogma, the influence of 
Greek philosophy, the beliefs of the early Church. And 
if the controversy De Auziliis no longer sets order against 
order, is Agnosticism less confident or Determinism less 
resolute? As much might be said of moral theology. 
For though it is true that the world hears little of Prob- 
abilism, and kindred topics, the keenest scrutiny is ap- 
plied to the bases of natural law, of right and of duty, of 
morality, responsibility, property, marriage, the family, 
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society and authority. As to historical questions, little 
need be said; for everyone knows with what critical 
acumen and wealth of erudition each age of the Church, 
each pontificate, and each act of papal authority, has 
been sifted, reconstructed, explained and judged. 

We do not forget that in France, in Holland and else- 
where, some theological faculties have been suppressed ; 
but this we know was done to make room for other chairs 
and especially to build up the Science of Religion. At 
Paris, to say nothing of the municipal schools, there is a 
chair of the History of Religions at the Sorbonne and 
another at the Collége de France, while at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes there is a section of religious science com- 
prising no less than ten courses. Similar institutes have 
been founded at the Dutch universities of Utrecht and 
Groeningen. At Leyden a whole faculty is occupied 
with the encyclopedia of theology, the history of doc- 
trines concerning the Trinity, the history of religions in 
general, the history of the Jewish religion and of ancient 
Christian literature, the exegesis of the Old and the New 
Testaments, the history of Christian dogma, the philoso- 
phy of religion, and moral theology. 

All the world knows what Max Mueller has done at 
Oxford, and what has been accomplished by his compeers 
at Glasgow, St. Andrews, Edinburgh and Aberdeen. To 
the same movement belong the Hibbert lectures, the 
Gifford lectures and the conferences held at South Palace 
Institute. Mr. Barrows announced at the beginning of 
this scholastic year that ‘‘in six of the leading American 
institutions Comparative Religion has found a place.”’ 

The natural outcome of this many-sided activity is a 
literature, which would raakein itself a good-sized library 
and which is rapidly increasing. Let it suffice for the 
present to mention such publications as The Sacred Books 
of the East, the Annales du Musée Guimet, the Revue de 
U histoire des religions. 

But, it may be urged, this is not real theology—these 
investigations are not all inspired by a zeal for Christian 
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truth. Granted: but what these facts do show is the lively 
interest that men take in questions of a religious nature. 
After what has been said, no one will deny that it is of 
the utmost importance to have the true religion and the 
true theology taught on the strictest scientific methods, 
and on the largest possible basis. ‘The School of Divinity 
must include not only the traditional branches, but those, 
also, which are of recent creation. Every source of know]- 
edge must be turned to the profit of Catholicity, lest, 
through our neglect or indifference, it be diverted into 
channels of error. 

For various reasons, therefore, we must thankfully 
acknowledge the wisdom of our Bishops in choosing the 
School of Theology as the nucleus of the University. As 
other schools are established about it, the healthful inter- 
action of sacred and natural sciences will be more clearly 
perceived. And the beneficial results of this contact will 
be experienced not only by our theological students, but 
by all who come here in quest of higher education. 

Tu. BouquiILLon. 
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A new proof of the untiring energy of the reigning 
Pontiff, Leo XIII., and of his zeal for the cause of religion, 
is his recent encyclical, Providentissimus Deus, upon 
Biblical studies. The purpose of the encyclical is clearly 
stated in the words of the Holy Father: ‘‘ We have fora 
long time cherished the desire to give an impulse to the 
noble science of Holy Scripture, and to impart to Biblical 
studies a direction suitable to the needs of the present day. 
We desire that this great source of Catholic revelation 
should be made abundantly accessible to the flock of 
Jesus Christ, and that especially those in Holy Orders 
should display greater diligence in reading, meditating, 
and explaining it.’? His object is, therefore, to give 
encouragement and direction to the study of Sacred 
Scripture. He also indicates the practical means by which 
this can be carried into effect. For, after speaking with 
regret of the attacks made on Scripture by rationalists, 
he adds: ‘‘ In order that Scripture may find the champions 
so much needed in this battle, the study of Scripture 
should be placed on such a footing as its importance at 
the present day demands. For this purpose, the first 
thing to do is to make a wise choice of professors, who are 
not to be appointed at haphazard out of the crowd; 
. . . also, to provide in time for a continuous succession 
of such teachers; ... to select young men of good 
promise; ... to set them apart exclusively for Holy 
Scripture, and to afford them facilities for full and com- 
plete studies.”’ 

The manifest purpose of the encyclical is to remedy 
the neglect into which, in some parts of the Church, the 
study of Scripture has fallen. Inthe past, Biblical studies 
had the most honored place in the cycle of ecclesiastical 
sciences. In the seventeenth century Catholic scriptural 
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scholars were among the foremost, and it seems but just 
that in the renaissance of scientific activity among us it 
should beso once more. In the medizval universities the 
bachelors in Theology were allowed to teach only the 
‘¢ Sentences’? of Peter Lombard and the elements of 
Scripture ; while none but the Masters or Doctors of The- 
ology were permitted to carry on the profound course of 
lectures on the sacred books. They tanght nothing but 
Scripture, and their only text-book was the Bible. These 
traditions have never faded from the consciousness of the 
Church, and even yet in Catholic universities the chair 
of Scripture is the ‘‘ Cathedra primaria,’’ more honorable 
than any other. In every cathedral organized accord- 
ing to the decrees of the Council of Trent, (which only 
enforced an earlier use,) there ought to be a ‘‘ Canonicus 
Theologus,’’ the first among the canons, whose official 
duty it is to explain the Scriptures at least twice a week 
to the people.' The Holy Father, in his encyclical, 
shows how else the Church has promoted scriptural stud- 
ies, and urges a renewal of the same at the present day. 
It is to be hoped that the encyclical will have the effect 
which he intends it should produce—a reviviscence of in- 
terest in Biblical studies. 

It is possible to advance Biblical science in two ways. 
First, by making new discoveries, and thus increasing the 
existing stock of knowledge on such subjects. Secondly, 
by popularizing, and making more generally accessible 
the knowledge which we already possess. The first sup- 
poses an amount of leisure for personal] research not gen- 
erally at the disposal of scholars. The second is the 
ordinary réle of the professor, whose duty it is to give an 
orderly and systematic presentation of the results ob- 
tained by pioneers in the field. 

In the hope that a glance at the vast extent, unlimited 
variety, and practical results of the Biblical department 
may be of service to some of our readers, we purpose 
in this paper to sketch in broad outlines, but in 


*Rev. H. Denifie, O. P., Subarchivist of the Vatican. Revue Thomisie, May, 1894. 
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narrow compass, a program of Biblical studies, and to 
give a concise and comprehensive survey of the entire 
course, of its several departments, and of the nature, ob- 
ject, and usefulness of each. However varied, these 
studies may be conveniently arranged under three general 
heads: 
I. The Biblical Sciences introductory to Exegesis. 
II. Exegesis itself. 
III. The Biblical Sciences resulting from Exegesis. 


I. 


‘¢ Biblical Introduction’’ isused in many senses. The 
term itself is vague, and, therefore, precision and uni- 
formity in the use of it are hardly to be expected. All 
agree that Introduction introduces ; but not all agree as to 
what it introduces to. It suits our purpose in this paper 
to understand by Introduction that science or group of 
sciences which more or less approximately prepares the 
way for Exegesis. The object of Introduction is to dis- 
cuss and elucidate all those Biblical questions, a know]l- 
edge of which is indispensable, as a preliminary to the 
interpretation of the text, to determine the origin and 
authority of the books, and the historical situation out 
of which they have grown, and from which alone they can 
be scientifically and critically understood. It consists in 
bringing together, under suitable heads and in systematic 
order, all the knowledge that we possess about the Bible, 
so that the student, thus equipped, may be in a condition 
to enter upon the task of intelligently interpreting the 
Sacred Volume. Briefly, in Jntroduction we study all 
about the Bible. In Exegesis we study the Bible itself. 

The ultimate aim for which Biblical studies are prose- 
cuted, the end to which all our efforts are directed, is to 
appropriate and make our own the truths contained in the 
Bible. This is done in Exegesis. Therefore, Exegesis, 
like every other end, is of primary intention, and is de- 
sirable for its own sake. But what is first in intention is 
last in execution. For, before proceeding to Exegesis, 
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certain preliminary questions must be asked and an- 
swered, on the solution of which all progress depends. 
This is done in Introduction. Therefore, Introduction, 
like every other means, is of secondary intention, and is 
desirable for the sake of the end to which it leads. But 
being the only means to the end, it is as necessary as the 
end itself, and should precede it. The Holy Father in- 
sists upon this study of Introduction: ‘‘It is needless to 
insist upon the importance of making these preliminary 
studies in an orderly and thorough fashion; . . . for 
the whole subsequent course must rest on the foundation 
thus laid, and make use of the light thus acquired.’’ 

To the general preliminary question, What is the 
Bible? the answer is, The Bible is the collection of books 
which the Church has placed on her canon as divinely 
inspired. An analysis of this answer will suggest all the 
questions that belong to Introduction. They are: 

1. What is an inspired book ? 

2. Which are the inspired books ? 

3. In what languages were the inspired books origi- 
nally written and translated ? 

4. Do we understand those languages ? 

5. In what condition has the text in those languages 
reached us ? , 

6. What is the human origin of the inspired books? 

7. In what environment were they composed ? 

8. How should the inspired books be interpreted ? 

The complete curriculum of the Biblical studies which 
answer the above queries, is the following: 

. The Treatise on Inspiration. 

. The History of the Canon. 

. The History of the Text and Versions. 
. Biblical Philology. 

. Textual Criticism. 

. Higher Criticism. 

. Biblical Archeology. 

. Biblical Hermeneutics. 

Let us consider these in order. 
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1. What is an inspired book ? 

The answer to this question contains a discussion on 
the history and doctrine of ‘‘ Inspiration.’ Three Ecu- 
menical Councils tell us that all Scripture is inspired be- 
cause ‘‘God isitsauthor.’? Beyond this general indication 
we are left much to ourselves in the discussion of this 
very interesting subject. The following questions are 
more easily asked than answered: What precisely is the 
nature of Inspiration? What are we to think of the 
theories of positive, of negative, subsequent, verbal, 
mystical, mechanical, naturalistic, partial, plenary, dy- 
namical Inspiration? What is the relation of Inspira- 
tion to Revelation, to spiritual Illumination, to Infalli- 
bility? What effect does Inspiration produce on the in- 
tellect, on the will, on the other faculties of the writer ? 
What about the grades and different degrees of inspira- 
tion? What is the correct criterion for distinguishing 
inspired from non-inspired books ? 

As many of these questions regard problems not yet 
defined by the Church, it might not be amiss to seek their 
solution, to some extent, in the phenomena presented by 
the Bible itself, the only inspired book we possess. For 
this reason, some postpone the discussion of Inspiration to 
the very end of Biblical Introduction, or even to the end 
of Biblical Exegesis. 

2. Which are the inspired books ? 

The student of Scripture, before undertaking to inter- 
pret the Sacred Volume, should know which are the in- 
spired books; else he might find himself engaged on a 
commentary on the fourth book of Esdras, the book of 
Henoch, the Koran, or the Talmud. Accordingly, in the 
‘* History of the Canon”’ is discussed the gradual forma- 
tion of the collection or catalogue of inspired books into 
a body of sacred literature, distinct from all other books, 
and forming a part of the remote rule of faith and morals. 
Here again, but from a different point of view, it is usual 
to inquire how far inspiration goes and where it stops, 
and to conclude that it extends to all the books on the 
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official catalogue of the Church, and is probably limited 
to that collection. They, and they alone, are inspired. 

Under this heading the following questions are usually 
discussed: How did the collection of books, called the 
Canon, come to be formed? What makes that collection 
an authoritative standard of faith and practice?) What 
is the criterion by which we distinguish inspired from 
non-inspired or apocryphal books? What is Canonicity, 
and what are its different kinds? Were there two official 
Canons among the Jews before the time of Christ, the one 
Palestinian, the other Alexandrine? Did the Jews ever 
admit, did they ever positively reject as profane, our 
seven Deuterocanonical books of the Old Testament? 
How is their canonicity proved? The history of the 
Canon within the Church, especially in the Council of 
Trent, as well as outside the Church, is discussed. To all 
this might be added an interesting supplement on the 
apocryphal books of the Old and New Testaments. 

3. In what languages were the inspired books origi- 
nally written and translated ? 

In the History of the Texts and Versions, which answers 
this question, we are told all about the original lan- 
guages of Scripture, their peculiarities, the art of writing 
among the ancient Hebrews, the form of their manu- 
scripts, the means taken to preserve them from destruc- 
tion and from corruption, about the strange vicissitudes 
through which they have passed during the last two 
thousand or three thousand five hundred years, and 
about the condition in which they have succeeded in 
reaching us. We are also informed about the ancient 
versions, especially those which the Church has adopted 
in her liturgies, and has officially declared to be authen- 
tic, as the Septuagint, the Syriac, the Latin Vulgate, etc. 
Then, too, since we are sure to meet various readings in 
them, we are told the relative value of the original as com- 
pared with any translation, and of the translations as 
compared with one another. The meaning and force 
of the decree of the Council of Trent declaring the Latin 
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Vulgate to be authentic are also discussed and _ inter- 
preted. 

4. Do we understand those languages ? 

The next step in advance is to inquire how far we un- 
derstand the original languages of the inspired books, 
and whether our acquaintance with the grammar and 
lexicon of the Biblical Greek and Hebrew is sufficiently 
accurate to warrant us in holding that we can translate 
those languages with sufficient accuracy to insure relia- 
bleness of interpretation. This question is solved by 
another preliminary science called ‘‘ Biblical Philology.”’ 
Without a knowledge of the languages of the original text 
and of the principal ancient versions of Scripture, one 
may acquire, through a good modern translation, a suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the contents of the Bible for all 
practical purposes, but never can such a one study the 
sacred books critically and profoundly. The utility of 
Biblical Philology is shown, if in no other way, in this, 
that if no one were familiar with those languages, we 
should never have had any good translation, and should 
be unable to control a translation already made and ready 
athand. The Holy Father says in his encyclical: ‘‘ Where 
(in the Vulgate) there may be ambiguity or want of clear- 
ness, the examination of the original tongue, says St. 
Augustine, will be useful and advantageous.”’ 

In fact, no translation, however good, can ever and 
always supply the place of the original text, when critical 
accuracy is required. For this we must go to the original 
source, to the fountain-head, to what Jerome was accus- 
tomed to call ‘‘ Hebraica Veritas.’’ No translation of the 
Bible is faultless ; because, while God inspired the first 
writers, he did not see fit to inspire all that ever took it 
upon themselves to translate inspired books. ‘‘ Aliud est 
vatem, aliud esse interpretem,’’ says Jerome of the trans- 
lators of the Greek Septuagint. God did not make him- 
self responsible for the fidelity of their translation. 

Yet it must not be supposed that any knowledge, how- 
ever profound, of Biblical languages, is, of itself, sufficient 
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to make a good interpreter of Scripture. But it is one of 
the requirements. He must be a good theologian also ; 
else many a rationalist would be a consummate exegete. 
It is only in the light of the Christian faith, reénforced 
by all the aids of sound modern Biblical scholarship, 
that the Christian Scriptures can be rightly and critically 
understood. 

5. In what condition have the texts in those languages 
reached us ? 

Having become familiar with the original languages 
of the canonical books, and knowing that the original 
autographs no longer exist, but only numerous copies of 
them called apographs, the next step in order is to inquire 
what reason there is for believing that the texts of the 
Old and New Testament faithfully represent the original 
words or- readings, and that they are not so altered as to 
have become unreliable. Briefly, in what condition has 
the text reached us? This problem is solved by ‘‘ Textual 
Criticism,’ the object of which is to eliminate the errors 
committed by the human instruments of transmission, to 
ascertain the original condition of the text, and, from all 
the materials available, to reproduce an edition conform- 
able to the primitive autograph which passed from the 
hands of the writer under the eyes of the first readers. 

The need of textual criticism arises from the loss of 
the original Hebrew and Greek autographs, as well as from 
the vast number of various readings which, in the course 
of ages and in repeated transcriptions, have crept into the 
manuscripts. Such variations are, naturally, unavoida- 
ble; for no book has ever been copied so often as the 
Bible,—Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Syriac, etc. At every 
transcription it was possible, to say the least, for slight 
mistakes to creep into the copy ; and what was possible 
has happened. 


“This ancient Book 
Would lack its quaint, old, honest look, 
If on its pages 
Were scattered nothing of the dust of ages.’ 
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The Holy Father says, in his encyclical: ‘‘It is 
true, no doubt, that copyists have made mistakes in 
the text of the Bible; this question, when it arises, 
should be carefully considered on its merits, and the 
fact not too easily admitted, but only in those pass- 
ages where the proof is clear.’’ In fact it is impos- 
sible to contend that Scripture is absolutely free from 
all errors of transcription. Like man on ‘the first 
morn of his creation, Scripture was pure and spotless 
when it left the hand of the inspired writer; after which, 
though God watched with special care over its essential 
integrity and preservation, it was left in other respects 
to share the fate of all human literature. We are, there- 
fore, prepared to admit that, through the carelessness of 
copyists, the malice of heretics, and the well-intended, 
but mistaken freedom of over-orthodox amanuenses, it 
has been tampered with in so many codices that the cor- 
rect readings of some passages are likely always to re- 
main in doubt. This is very natural; for it would have 
aken a perpetual and widespread miracle, or rather a 
series of miracles, as extensive as Christendom and as en- 
during as time, to transmit to us a stereotyped edition 
perfectly conformable to the original, for which alone the 
Holy Ghost is responsible. He is not answerable for 
the work of subsequent copyists, translators, printers, 
or even printer’s-devils. Such a miracle, being in no 
way necessary for the purpose for which Scripture was 
written, has never been wrought; for, happily, God does 
not make the salvation of souls depend on the prefixes, 
suffixes, aspirates, punctuation marks, and such like de- 
tails of the Good Book, but on its sense, on its thoughts, 
onitstruths. Nowthese, notwithstanding all the various 
readings, remain substantially intact. 

The materials on which textual criticism conducts its 
investigations are, (1st), the manuscripts in the original 
languages; (2d), ancient versions, such as the Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, etc., in which are to be met readings varying from 
the original, and of such a peculiar character that their 
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presence can beexplained only on the ground that they were 
once in the original also, and have since been lost by subse- 
quent and repeated transcriptions ; (3d), the writings of the 
early fathers, who have cited Sacred Scripture so largely as 
to be serviceable as witnesses to the condition of the text 
at the time they wrote. In fact, the field is so extensive, 
the writings so varied and in so many languages, and so 
much scope is offered for just and delicate discrimination 
that experts in this department are as rare as they are 
necessary. Still, the general student should be made ac- 
quainted with the elements of this science, as of the others, 
and so be able to form some judgment on cases that fre- 
quently arise in the course of his studies. 

6. When? where? why? how? bywhom? for whom? 
on what occasion? from what sources? for what class of 
readers were the inspired books first composed ? 

These and other similar questions are answered in what 
is now usually called ‘‘ Higher Biblical Criticism,’’ another 
of the sciences preliminary to Biblical Exegesis. Al] In- 
troduction, of which this is but a part, is intended to enable 
the student of the Bible to understand better the con- 
tents of the Sacred Volume. For this purpose nothing 
helps so much as to show him the genesis of the several 
books, or how they came into existence ; to make him fa- 
miliar with the circumstances of time, place, and person 
in which they originated ; to place him alongside the 
several authors; to see things through their eyes, and 
thus to realize how the contents of each book correspond 
with those circumstances and are explained by them. 

Thus ‘‘ higher criticism’’ deals with all such problems 
as the authorship, date, mode, and place of composition, 
integrity, veracity, analysis of contents, scope of the 
book, persons for whom, and occasion on which it was 
written. Ina word, it is the critical history of the origin 
of the sacred books. The purpose of all this detailed in- 
formation about the inspired writings is that their au- 
thority and reliability being once solidly established, and 
their historical setting put clearly before the eyes of his 
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mind, the student can at length enter upon the task of 
interpreting Scripture, and may quote it both to refute 
error and to establish the truth. 

This department of Biblical Introduction presents a 
series of problems bristling all over with difficulties and 
as delicate as they are obscure; delicate, because the 
Word of God should not be treated so lightly as profane 
literature ; obscure, because even the most recent of the 
Biblical books are to us relatively ancient and composed 
under circumstances thoroughly unlike anything with 
which we are familiar; nor are the means at hand to 
bridge over the chasm of time and space which separates 
us from the Prophets of Israel and the Apostles of Christ. 
Still, the problems exist and invite the student, or at 
least a few among the students of Scripture, to attempt 
a solution. These problems, when once mooted, must be 
taken up, if for no other reason than to learn how very 
little may be known about them with any degree of certi- 
tude and to prevent false views on such topics from gain- 
ing a foothold, and thus forming public opinion. 

7. In what environment were the inspired books com- 
posed % 

‘‘ Biblical Archeology’’ contributes in much the same 
way, as does Higher Criticism, to the elucidation of Holy 
Scripture. It is, as the name implies, the knowledge of 
antiquity ; but the word is usually applied, not to all 
knowledge of times gone by, but to only one branch of 
that knowledge. Biblical Archeology is an orderly de- 
scription of the countries, civilization, manners, customs, 
institutions, civil, social, domestic and religious life of 
the ancient peoples of the Bible, especially of the early 
Hebrews, among whom Scripture was written. Archeol- 
ogy systematically groups together all this heterogeneous 
information, all these details, for the purpose of supply- 
ing the local coloring indispensable to the student, and 
of presenting him a vivid picture of the circumstances 
and influences under which the books were composed, and 
in the light of which alone they can be understood. The 
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sources of Archeology are numerous. It gathers much 
from coins, ancient monuments, excavated tombs and 
cities, sculptures, hieroglyphics and cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. Because of the unchangeable character of every- 
thing Oriental, it is indebted for much information to 
modern travel and research. Much, too, of its informa 
tion is gathered from Philo, Josephus, and the Talmud ; 
still by far the greater part of its data is derived from 
the Bible itself, but reduced to system. It is easily seen 
that Biblical Archeology is both a result of Exegesis, 
and a preparation for further Exegesis. 

8. How should the inspired books be understood ? 

Have we sufficient acquaintance with the laws of lan- 
guage and thought among the ancient Hebrews to insure 
good results in an attempt to understand their writings ? 
This question is discussed and solved in a further prelim- 
inary science called ‘‘ Biblical Hermeneutics.’? The pur- 
pose of this science is to discover by means of general 
principles and special rules the meaning of written lan- 
guage, to elucidate whatever is obscure or ill-defined in 
the words of an author, and to expound the meaning to 
others. 

Every literary composition, sacred as well as profane, 
consists of thoughts expressed in words, the thoughts be- 
ing governed according to rhetoric, the words according 
to grammar. The thoughts are the kernel, the words are 
the shell. It is the object of Hermeneutics to extract the 
one from the other. 

The necessity for Hermeneutics is apparent even when 
reading works written by authors belonging to our own 
age, to our own country, to our own language, to our own 
civilization, and when writing on topics with which we 
are familiar. 

But when there is question of understanding a book, 
like the Bible, written by many authors living at irregu- 
lar intervals and scattered over a period of one thousand 
five hundred years, and from two thousand to three thou- 
sand five hundred years ago, by Asiatics, at the dawn of 
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Oriental civilization, in a language as different from the 
Indo-European family of languages, to which our own 
language belongs, as one pole is from the other; com- 
posed of bits of poetry, hymns and canticles, and of 
scraps of ancient history, often incomplete and fragmen- 
tary, and put together ‘‘at sundry times and diverse 
manners,”’ in every diversity of style of which human lan- 
guage is capable, and containing a record of revelation, 
in which the thoughts of heaven are expressed in the lan- 
guage of the sons of men; the need of the guiding prin- 
ciples of Hermeneutics becomes too apparent to need any 
attempt at demonstration. 

Thus equipped with all the preliminary knowledge 
just described, the student is in a position to take up the 
Sacred Volume in the reasonable hope of being able at last 
to appropriate its precious contents. He reads, he ana- 
lyzes, he discovers the sense. He is no longer engaged 
on a science ; he practices an art—the art of ‘‘Hzegesis.”’ 


II. 


If Hermeneutics is the science of interpretation, ‘‘ Hze- 
gesis’’ is the interpretation itself. Exegesis is related to 
Hermeneutics as preaching is related to homiletics, or, in 
one word, as practice is to theory. It is the practical 
application to the text of the principles of the science 
and of the rules of the art of interpretation. 

There are three principal forms of Exegesis: (1) Trans- 
lation, (2) Paraphrase, and (3) Commentary. Translation 
is the rendering into another language of the exact words 
of the original. Paraphrase is translation with latitude, 
a rendering of the sense in ample terms, in more, and dif- 
ferent words. A Commentary is a rendering of the sense 
by comment, by remark, observation, and by any means 
that will bring out the sense. All three forms of Exe- 
gesis may be adopted by the same writer, as was done by 
Piconius in his famous ‘‘ Triple Haposition of St. Paul's 
Epistles,’’ and every good Commentary will at least com- 
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bine the advantages to be derived from all three modes of 
Exegesis. 

As Exegesis gives large play to the individuality of 
its author, his work will vary much in character and form, 
according to the aim he has in view, and correspond to 
the needs of the theologian, the pastor, or the people. 
As to commentaries proper we need speak of only the 
following three kinds: 

1. The Philological or Grammatico-critical. 

2. The Theological or Dogmatical and Moral. 

3. The Pastoral or Homiletical and Practical. 

A few words will suffice to explain them. 

1. The ‘* Philological or Grammatico-historical Hae- 
gesis’’ of Scripture is concerned, as the name implies, 
with verbal minutiz, with critical discussions as to the 
exact meaning of the words of the sacred text, when 
judged according to the grammar and lexicon of the lan- 
guage used. Each word must be examined etymologi- 
cally and historically, and its meaning not only ascer- 
tained but demonstrated. This serves as a basis for all 
sound and scientific exposition of Scripture. The origi- 
nal text, Hebrew for the Old and Greek for the New 
Testament, is used in this kind of Exegesis. It should, 
also, be borne in mind that there are certain grammatical, 
rhetorical and logical features that are quite peculiar to 
ancient Biblical literature. These should not be over- 
looked by the exegete. Prose should be distinguished 
from poetry; each kind of prose from every other kind, 
historical, legal, oratorical etc.; and each kind of poetry 
from every other kind, epic, lyric, etc., and all these, as we 
find them in the Bible, from the non-biblical. 

2. ‘Theological or Dogmatic and Moral Exegesis’ de- 
velops the doctrinal and ethical sense of the text accord- 
ing to the sense of the Church, the consent of the Fathers, 
and the analogy of Catholic faith. This kind of commen- 
tary often transcends, though it does not contradict, the 
rules of Hebrew grammar, the statements of the Hebrew 
lexicon, the rules of rhetoric and the laws of logic. It is 
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based on the logic of God. The sense of the Holy Ghost, 
the primary author of Sacred Writ, is often deeper than 
the letter of the text, and sometimes quite escaped the 
mental grasp of the ancient Prophet of Israel. This is 
true especially of all mysteries, of the Messianic predic- 
tions, and of the mystical sensein general. The Vulgate 
is the Bible of the dogmatic theologian, but by no means 
to the exclusion of the original, or of the ancient versions, 
officially authenticated by the mere fact that the Church 
has adopted them for use in her Oriental liturgies. 

In regard to the use of the Scriptures in the study of 
Theology, the Holy Father tells us some very primitive 
truths, but all the more necessary, especially at a time 
when some seem to forget that the Bible is one of the 
principal sources of revealed truth, and allow the study 
of it to fall into comparative neglect. He says in his re- 
cent encyclical: ‘‘ It is most essential and most desirable 
that the whole teaching of Theology should be pervaded 
and animated by the use of the divine Written Word of 
God. The Sacred Books hold such an eminent place 
among the sources of revelation that, without the con- 
stant study and use of them, Theology cannot be placed 
on its true footing. Without divine revelation there is 
no way left to prove the Articles of Faith by reason alone ; 
we can only solve the difficulties raised against them ; for 
Theology does not receive her first principles from any 
other science, but immediately from God, by revelation.”’ 
From these words we may infer that the study of Sacred 
Seripture is of primary importance in any course of eccle- 
siastical studies. In fact, unless Theology refreshes its 
life by repeated draughts from this fountain of pure doc- 
trine, it is in danger of languishing, and of crystallizing 
into lifeless systems and schools which soon outlive their 
usefulness. 

3. ** Practical and Homiletical’’ Exegesis is the appli- 
cation of the revelation contained in Scripture to the 
spiritual needs of the people. It is made with a view to 
the pulpit, but must be based on the two preceding kinds 
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of Exegesis. But it goes beyond them, inso far as it gives 
the practical application of the text to the matter in 
hand. The exegete digs out of "Holy Writ the nug- 
gets of solid gold which the preacher moulds into the 
current coin of the day. Here the professor in his chair 
is of immediate practical assistance to the preacher in 
his pulpit. The final aim of all Biblical study, the goal 
to which all naturally tends, is the instruction and edifi- 
cation of the faithful. Not to reach this end is to stop 
on the way. 

This explains the reason why the Holy Father so much 
insists on the necessity of quoting Sacred Writ abundantly 
while preaching to the people, as being the cause of the 
greater efficacy of such sermons. He says: ‘‘ There is in 
Holy Scripture a singular power which gives authority to 
the sacred orator, fills him with apostolic liberty of 
speech, and communicates force and energy to his elo 
quence.’’! He severely reproves those preachers ‘‘ who 
use no words but those of human science and human pru- 
dence, trusting to their own reasonings rather than to 
those of God. Such preaching is feeble and cold. ‘For 
the word of God is living and effectual, and more pierc- 
ing than a two-edge sword, and reaching unto the division 
of the soul and the spirit.’ It is an overflowing fountain 
of salvation, a fertile pasture, a beautiful garden in which 
the flock of the Lord is marvellously refreshed and de- 
lighted.”’ 

III. 

Among the sciences which result from Exegesis is 
** Biblical Theology.’’ In its modern technical sense 
Biblical Theology is a systematic presentation of the doc- 
trinal and ethical truths scattered up and down through 
the entire range of Holy Scripture. It sums up all the 
results of Exegesis and groups them under proper head- 
ings for convenience of reference and for study. The 
truths revealed in Scripture are not there labeled and put 
away in their respective places as curiosities ina museum, 
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but are scattered about in the wildest profusion, without 
order or method, like objects in nature, like flowers in a 
forest. Biblical Theology arranges them according to a 
system. 

As Scripture teaches by object lessons, most of its 
doctrines are inculeated by History and Biography. 
Hence, as results of Exegesis, we have the ‘‘ History of 
Israel,’ and the ‘** History of the Apostolic Church.’’ 

In regard also to Biography, it resuscitates from the 
pages of the Sacred Volume a Moses, a David, an Isaias, 
an Apostle Paul, an Evangelist John, and relates of them 
all that can now be known. But the gem of them all is 
the ‘‘ Life of Christ.’? This is the kernel of all Scripture. 
Some interpreters never get beyond the dry-as-chaff de- 
tails of grammar and lexicon, and never reach the con- 
tents of the Sacred Volume, never get the spirit. ‘‘ They 
only gnaw at the bark, but never reach the pith.’’! 
What is the pith of Scripture ? 

Jesus Christ is the pith of Scripture. He is the centre, 
the marrow, the life, the soul, the substance of the Written 
Word of God. The Incarnate Word of God pervades and 
imparts life to the Written Word. Him we must seek in 
Scripture, and Him we must preach to the people. The 
reigning Pontiff expresses this truth in most beautiful 
language: ‘‘ Nowhere is there anything more full or more 
clearly expressed in regard to the Saviour of the World 
than is to be found in the entire range of the Bible. St. 
Jerome says: ‘To be ignorant of the Scripture, is to be 
ignorant of Jesus Christ.’ In its pages the image of 
Christ stands out living and breathing, and diffusing 
everywhere around consolation in trouble, encouragement 
to virtue, and attraction to the love of God.’’ 

Holy Scripture is, indeed, pregnant with Christ. In 
Genesis he is mentioned for the first time, but only as the 
‘‘seed of the woman.’’ From this protevangelium, from 
this rudimentary beginning, we can trace throughout the 
entire Old Testament the gradual development of this 
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idea; we can everywhere see the image of a marvelous 
man, a most singular man, gentle yet awful, near yet dis- 
tant as the unseen God ; a man described by the prophets 
of Israel with ever-increasing accuracy of detail, until, at 
the appointed time, prediction is fulfilled in the ‘‘ Word 
made flesh,’ is realized in the Infant in the stable of 
Bethlehem, and in the divine Rabbi of Nazareth, who 
drew aside the veil of prophecy and stood before the world 
in the garb of human nature and in the dignity and maj- 
esty of God. 

The Bible is to all other books what heaven is toearth, 
so far as it is above them all. It has heights and depths 
of thought reaching into the infinite. It is full of the 
mysteries of time and eternity, of God and man, of 
heaven and earth, of life and death, of sin and grace, of 
struggles, defeats and victory. It is so simple that chil- 
dren can understand it; so profound that an Augustine 
cannot fathom it. It speaks of God in a thousand ways; 
through dogma, moral, law, ethics, philosophy, history 
and biography ; in prose and poetry, in psalms, hymns 


and canticles, in sacrifices and sacraments, in the pillar 
of fire and in the cloud, in allegories and parables, in 
dreams, visions, theophanies, and prophecies ; all somany 
golden links in the long chain of the divine self-revelation 
of God, extending down through the ages and terminating 
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in the last great theophany in which the ‘‘ Word of God, 
the Revealer and the Revealed, appeared in the flesh and 
‘“‘dwelt amongst us, and we saw His glory, the glory of 
the only-begotten Son of God, full of grace and truth.”’ 

In Catholic circles a revival of interest in Scriptural 
studies is already in progress. It is the desire of the 
Holy Father that his recent encyclical should give to such 
studies a new impulseand a right direction. If theabove 
brief sketch of the nature, extent, variety of topics, wealth 
of material, etc., of Biblical studies will be of service to 
any student of Holy Scripture, the purpose for which 
this paper was written will be attained. 

CHARLES P, GRANNAN. 








THE McMAHON HALL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The building intended for the Schools of Philosophy 
and of Social Science is now so far advanced toward com- 
pletion, that it may properly be noticed in the first issue 
of the Butuetin, if only to point out a feature of the 
University’s progress. For the last five years, Divinity 
Hall has served various purposes other than that for which 
it was designed. It has sheltered administration, faculty 
and students beneath the same roof. Its class-rooms have 
been given over to courses and collections which rightfully 
belong elsewhere. And its doors have been open to all 
who desired to profit by public lectures on every sort of 
scientific subject. The result is that of late the need of 
more ample accommodations has been felt, in order that 
the work of even the present faculty might be properly 
conducted. Additional room is needed for the academies 
carried on in connection with the principal courses of 
study, for such museums as are required in theological 
teaching, and, above all, for the library. To some ex- 
tent, though not entirely, this need will be met by the 
transfer of certain branches to the Hall of Philosophy. 
In this way, the new building is a help to the Divinity 
School, without respect of special uses to which it is des- 
tined. Its erection was demanded by the natural growth 
of our institution. 

We understand, of course, that there are more im- 
portant factors in such a development than material con- 
struction. Buildings do not make a university. On the 
contrary, whoever has studied abroad will recall moments 
that he has spent in thinking: ‘‘ Such a professor in such 
quarters!’’? One could not ask a finer course in physics 
than that which Lippmann gives in the musty amphi- 
theatre of the venerable Sorbonne, nor a better lesson in 
chemistry than can be gotten in a corner of the Collége 
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de France with Berthelot for a master. More than one 
student has wished that Ludwig’s hdrsaal in Leipsic 
could be enlarged, and give at least standing room to the 
crowd of eager students in physiology. Nor are the Prae- 
lectiones Theologicae at Louvain any the less learned for 
being held in the ‘‘ Halles,’’ that once were sacred to the 
traffic in wool. In France, in Belgium and in Germany, 
science, like a soul that waxes strong while the body is 
wasting, often presents striking contrast with its local 
habitations. 

It is not to be inferred that scientists have a predi- 
lection for grimy surroundings. When those edifices 
that now look dingy first arose, they were probably the 
pride of the burg, and perhaps of the nation. Some of 
them were princely gifts, and still bear princely names. 
Others had long been the homes of religious men,—a 
fact which did not prevent the opponents of monasti 
cism from accepting them for other uses. But nearly all 
of them fairly represent the architecture of the period in 
which they were constructed, and show by their size, 
form and central location, the importance which our 
medizeval forerunners attached to the work of education. 
Many of these structures were so well adapted to their 
purpose that they served, in point of style, as models for 
the buildings which, in more recent times, have been 
grouped about them. Thus the ‘‘ colleges’? which have 
successively been added to the central edifices at Oxford 
and Cambridge, present, in spite of modifications, a medie- 
val aspect. 

On the other hand, it would be easy to point out 
instances in which the modern idea has prevailed over 
the love of the antique. In Germany, with its wealth of 
Gothic art, there are few university buildings that pre- 
sent the fine, aspiring lines which make the cathedral 
glories of Ulm and Freiburg and Cologne. The typical 
‘* Neubau’’ is more remarkable for width and length than 
for height, and seems satisfied with a minimum of deco- 
ration. Strassburg is a notable exception. The main 
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building of its university, though out of all keeping with 
the architecture of the place, is as imposing in its exterior 
as it is magnificent in its interior. In fact, the contrast 
between the old and the new in university construction 
cannot be more clearly perceived, than by comparing the 
buildings of Strassburg with those at Nancy, just across 
the border. It is only when we come to Paris and get a 
glimpse of the new Sorbonne, that we realize how France 
means to rival her neighbors beyond the Rhine. 

More important modifications, affecting the form and 
arrangement of such structures are necessitated by the 
peculiar demands of our day. Whatever be the special 
use of a building, proper attention must be paid to such 
matter-of-fact things as lighting, heating and ventila- 
tion. In this practical age, steam, gas, electricity and 
water require more thought of the architect than cornices, 
friezes and frescoes. And though it may be interesting 
for the student to decipher the inscriptions on forms at 
which generations have gathered their wisdom, weightier 
reasons demand that, even in the details of its furniture, a 
building shall harmonize with modern improvements. 

Besides these considerations of health and comfort, 
the growth of science itself has enforced certain changes 
in university construction. In former times the lecture 
was everything. A ‘‘demonstration’’ other than that 
which the master’s reasoning contained, was not expected. 
Consequently, any hall that provided the students with 
seats and the professors with a cathedra sufficed for all 
purposes. Nowadays, we have to allow for the distine- 
tion between those branches which require special appar- 
atus and those which can be taught without such helps. 
Courses of theology, philosophy, literature and law, can 
dispense with any material instruments more elaborate 
than blackboard, crayon and map. But the physical 
and natural sciences call for a peculiar equipment, both 
in the work of teaching and in that of research. The 
lecture-hall must be an amphitheatre, and the laboratory 
must afford space to collections of specimens, to cabinets 
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of apparatus, and to those special contrivances which are 
needed for the prosecution of original work. To meet 
these necessities, which have multiplied so rapidly within 
this century, university buildings must be modified or put 
up on entirely new plans. Hence itis that in older insti- 
tutions, which have undergone a gradual renovation, we 
can often distinguish two very different classes of struct- 
ure. Physical, chemical, and biological laboratories gen- 
erally present a spick-and-span appearance, which tells 
us at once that they are of recent date, while the main 
building of the university, reserved for non-experimental 
branches, is apt to show signs of age. For the most part, 
the older structures and the new are at a considerable 
distance from each other. Around the original buildings 
the medizval town clustered, with narrow, irregular streets 
radiating to the fortifications. When the university out- 
grew its quarters, it was not always an easy matter to find 
space for new buildings in the immediate vicinity. Asa 
consequence, the principal academic structure is often in 
the centre of the city, while laboratories and museums 
are on its confines. This circumstance may seem to be of 
secondary importance, but at any rate it is nota desirable 
feature in an institution, every section of which should 
be of ready access, in order to spare the to-and-fro waste 
of time. 

Our American universities, though younger, are 
affected by local conditions of the same character. Some 
few, and those the oldest, were the nuclei of the towns 
which now surround them. Others, established in full 
grown cities, have more than filled the space which was 
first allowed them, and are forced to seek ampler accommo- 
dation in the suburbs. And others still, quite recently 
founded, have made provision for development by secur- 
ing considerable tracts of land within easy reach of popu- 
lous centres. 

The grounds of the Catholic University lie directly 
north of Washington, and are approached in fifteen or 
twenty minutes, either by the Baltimore and Ohio or by 
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the Eckington railway. They comprise seventy acres of 
high rolling land, the knolls and ridges of which are well 
adapted to building purposes, and suggest a natural ar- 
rangement of the various structures. These, according to 
the plan now accepted, will be faced upon a central 
‘ampus, which in form somewhat resembles a heart. The 
apex is at the entrance of the grounds; the base is occu- 
pied by McMahon Hall. 

Romanesque in style, the new building presents a 
stately appearance in keeping with its prominent position, 
and a simplicity of outline which accords with its pur- 
pose. The material employed, both for outside walls and 
trimmings, is granite; the solid partitions are of brick. 
The Hall is 250 feet in length, and variesin depth from 70 
feet to 105 feet, being greatest in the central portion 
which projects. Iron stairways lead from the basement 
through three stories to the attic. The basement is paved 
with concrete, the first floor hall-ways are in mosaic. The 
flooring throughout has been properly deadened, so as to 
avoid disturbance where one class-room or laboratory is 
placed immediately above another. The whole building 
is wired for electricity and piped for gas, water and 
steam. But the dynamos and heating apparatus are to be 
located in a separate power-house, which will supply all 
buildings that may be erected on the grounds. 

The Hall of Philosophy has a two-fold purpose. Some 
of its uses are permanent, others temporary. It will al- 
ways afford space for those branches which do not require 
laboratory work, and, for some time at least, will contain 
the offices of the administration. For the present it must 
also accommodate certain experimental courses, which, 
however, will be removed as rapidly as possible to sepa- 
rate and more suitable buildings. It has, therefore, been 
arranged in such a way as to meet actual needs, without 
rendering any portion unfit for the use to which it will 
eventually revert. 

The plan of the building is simple. A corridor ten feet 
wide runs the entire length, opening out at the central 
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portion into a wider hall, through which the stairways 
ascend. On either side of the main entrance is a large 
room intended for official purposes, such as consultations 
with the Rector, matriculation of students, preservation 
of records, and, in a word, whatever concerns the busi- 
ness-working of the University. The space along the 
corridors, on every floor, has been divided with a view to 
the convenience both of the professors and of their stu- 
dents. As arule, each instructor will have at his disposal 
a lecture hall, a room for private study or research, and 
one or more rooms for the work carried on by the students 
under his direction. These work-rooms are indicated on 
the diagram by the words ‘‘Seminarium ”’ or ‘‘ Labora- 
tory,”’ according to the nature of the research for which 
they are designed. Each ‘‘Seminarium ”’ will contain a 
small library made up of those books and scientific re- 
views which the student will most frequently need to con- 
sult on his specialty, and to which he will always have 
access. It is needless to say that the Seminarium, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the ‘‘Academy,”’ is the most im- 
portant feature in the University. It is simply the ap- 
plication of laboratory methods to lines of study which 
have books and documents for their apparatus. In the 
lecture-room, the student absorbs a certain amount of 
knowledge, and gets some idea of demonstration and 
criticism. In the Seminarium, he is taught to work for 
himself, to search after facts and principles, to examine, 
to judge and to produce. The professor is at hand with 
guidance and suggestion, with hints as to method and 
sources of information, but the student himself must 
grapple with the problem assigned him and labor to reach 
a solution. 

This personal research, with the training which it sup- 
poses, is needed in every department of knowledge. 
Theology and Scripture can no more dispense with it 
than can history, philology, or philosophy. Repetitions, 
quizzes and disputations are invaluable helps to the stu- 
dent, but they cannot take the place of that thorough- 
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going investigation which the Seminarium requires, for 
this sort of work is the essential element of specialized 
study, and specialization is the secret of success. 

The same holds good, of course, in regard to the phy- 
sical and natural sciences. Here, again, it is notso much 
a question of crowding the student’s mind with innumer- 
able facts, as of developing his powers of observation and 
of drilling him in those scientific methods without which 
research is impossible. He comes into the laboratory, 
not merely to see interesting experiments and curious 
phenomena, but also to attack those problems which 
others have left untouched or have touched without solv- 
ing. Much will naturally depend upon the way he has 
prepared himself in college. If he has laid a good founda- 
tion by thoroughly mastering the elements of his science, 
he will be in a fair position to take up some special line 
of investigation, and, under the direction of experienced 
professors, to pursue it with profit. 

This post-graduate character of our scientific in- 
struction, necessitates an amount and a distribution of 
space in the new Hall which would be altogether uncalled 
for in preparatory schools. The bringing together of in- 
congruous branches in the same building has its draw- 
backs, and would be quite impracticable if lack of room 
gave occasion to crowding. By the temporary arrange- 
ment adopted here, this difficulty is in a great measure 
obviated. To all intents and purposes, each department 
will have separate quarters, and will be free to pursue its 
work without friction or interference. Such contact of 
men engaged in different lines of research, as may take 
place in the reading-room or in the common assembly-hall, 
can hardly be considered a disadvantage. There is no 
reason why students who are striving, each after his own 
fashion, for the promotion of science, should be strangers. 
Nor would it be desirable, even when these various de- 
partments have separate buildings, to foster a spirit of 
isolation. On the contrary, frequent reunions, with dis- 
cussion and exchange of ideas, is an advantage of univer- 
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sity life, and may be a necessity, if experience shows that 
specialization has a tendency to narrow. Since, more- 
over, the student after finishing his university course, 
must come into contact, whether he wish it or not, with 
those who have labored in other fields, it is but proper 
and advisable that he should acquaint himself, at least 
ina general way, with the trend of thought and the out- 
come of research, in matters that are different from his 
own but are none the less important. This mingling of 
students, though not in itself a sufficient motive for hav- 
ing them at work under one roof, is, to some degree, a 
compensation for such inconvenience as must for a time 
be supported. 

The appended diagram will explain the general arrange- 
ment. On the second and third floors, which are not 
shown here, subdivisions have been introduced at the 
suggestion of professors in the several departments, and 
further modifications may be found necessary ; but such 
partitioning will not affect the amount of room allotted 
to each branch. 

The central portion of the building, above the first floor, 
contains spacious halls for reunions, public lectures, con. 
ferring of degrees, and other functions which concern the 
University at large. Later on these will take place in a 
suitable amphitheatre, which is to be erected in the rear 
of the present building, and which will be, properly 
speaking, the Awa of the University. 

The west wing of McMahon Hall is devoted to those 
branches which are permanently located there. The first 
floor will be occupied by the School of Jurisprudence and 
Social Science. The reason for giving prominence to such 
studies is obvious. They are the need of this democratic 
age. Throughout the world, irrespective of national 
boundaries, the ‘‘social question’’ is being discussed 
from every possible point of view. It cannot be eschewed 
by any one who professes to guide public opinion or to 
labor for the welfare of humanity. Whoever has to deal 
with the interests of the people, be it from the pulpit, or 
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in the editor’s chair, or in the midst of legislative bodies, 
must know what those interests are and how they can best 
be adjusted and advanced. Jurists especially havea need 
of social science if they are to take a rational part in 
framing our laws, and on this account the two courses of 
study have been combined in the same school, and will be 
pursued in the same quarters. 

Immediately above them is located the Philological 
Section. Students who are matriculated for this depart- 
mentare supposed to have finished, in college, their courses 
of classics and of modern lang ages. Opportunity will 
be given them here for special studies in the literature 
of Greece and Rome, and for more thorough acquaintance 
with the structure and development of the English, Ger- 
man, and Romance tongues. Thisis the preparation that 
is strictly demanded, in older countries, of those who aspire 
to the position of teachers in the lycée or gymnasium. 
The result is highly beneficial, both to the university and 
to the preparatory schools. While the standard of the 
latter is continually raised, the graduates whom they send 
to the university are better fitted to prosecute its advanced 
studies. To such an interaction is due, in nosmall meas- 
ure, the compactness and efficiency of the German system. 

The third floor is reserved for Philosophy and cognate 
branches. The philosophical and pedagogical seminaries 
are located on the north side of the corridor; the psy- 
chological institute on the south. The latter occupies a 
space 100 feet in length and 30 feet in width, divided and 
arranged to suit the special requirements of psychologi- 
cal research. The necessity of combining psychology, 
philosophy, and pedagogics, is now admitted by all who 
understand the mutual bearings of these sciences. The 
study of mind by accurate methods supplies philosophy 
with data for its speculations, and furnishes pedagogy 
with principles which must be applied in the practical 
work of education. Psychology also, as experimentally 
conducted, forms a link between the strictly philosophical 
branches and the schools of natural science. 
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These are provided for, temporarily, in the west wing 
of the building. The first floor is assigned to physics, 
the second to biology, and the third to chemistry. All 
of these departments are connected by an elevator with 
the basement, which can be used for storing material, or, 
since it is 11 feet high and well lighted, can afford addi- 
tional room for certain classes of work. The average 
ceiling height of the laboratories proper is 17 feet, and 
this, in the chemical department, is increased by an open 
clere-story finished in wood. All the rooms are plenti- 
fully supplied with light—an indispensable requisite for 
microscopy, and, in fact, for every form of laboratory 
work. With the proper apparatus and literature at hand, 
the student will have full opportunities for pursuing any 
line of investigation that he may select or that may be 
suggested by the professor. 

These courses stand in a double relation to other 
branches of knowledge. They are the necessary prepa- 
ration for the study of medicine, and, on the other hand, 
for the study of philosophy. The impression is rapidly 
gaining ground in this country that medical courses must 
become more thorough, and one way of improving them 
is to enforce a better acquaintance with the natural 
sciences. But apart from this professional value, physics, 
chemistry and biology inevitably lead up to philosophi- 
‘al problems. Hence the student of philosophy, if he be 
wise, will not content himself with the broad perspectives 
of metaphysics, but will enter into those detailed studies 
of nature and of man which are offered him by empirical 
branches. He will discover, provided his logical training 
be of the right sort, that modern science is the best ally, 
and not, as some would seem to think, the lurking foe, of 
philosophy. 

Conversely, the student of natural science will find, 
sooner or later, that he needs philosophical principles to 
guide him in those generalizations that lead him beyond 
the limits of his individual research. For though it is 
true that a man may become a first-class chemist, or an 
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excellent biologist, without so much as opening the primer 
of philosophy, it is equally certain that they who attain 
eminence in science, or who, in its humbler ranks, go 
deeper than the surface of things, must, to some extent, 
philosophize. The conclusions which they reach will be 
right or wrong according to the power they possess of 
fitting facts into principles. They require a mental bal- 
ancing which will guard them against the error of imag- 
ining that their specialty, its methods and its results, are 
sufficient criteria for appreciating all the knowledge ac- 
quired by experience and speculation. The sooner this 
balance is attained the better and more lasting will be its 
effects. If it does not produce any great number of scien- 
tific philosophers or of philosophical scientists, it will at 
least prevent more than one synthetically gifted mind 
from losing its way in the maze of metaphysical abstrac- 
tion. 

For different reasons, therefore, it is important that 
the branches which are taught in McMahon Hall should 
never be too widely separated. Whether, as the Germans 
do, we should include all these departments under the 
‘‘Faculty of Philosophy,’’ or parcel them out to various 
‘‘Schools,’’ is a question of organization. Whether they 
shall be taught in one building or in a dozen is a matter 
partly of finance and partly of convenience. The essen- 
tial point is that every branch should benefit by the prog- 
ress achieved in other branches, and that all should con- 
spire, by harmonious development, to the advancing of 
knowledge and the sustaining of truth. If the McMahon 
Hall of Philosophy is used to further these objects, for 
which so much is being done in other institutions, it will 
realize the wishes of its generous donor and be of price- 
less service to the growing University. 

E. A. Pack. 
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THE AMERICAN. SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


All peoples of culture love the past, and love those 
sciences that make it possible to intelligently and profit- 
ably gain correct knowledge of the past. Under an im- 
pulse of this kind a number of scholars met in Boston on 
the 17th of May, 1879, to form a society ‘‘for the purpose 
of promoting and directing archeological investigation 
and research, by the sending out of expeditions for special 
investigation, by aiding the efforts of independent ex- 
plorers, by publication of reports of the results of the 
expeditions which the institute may undertake or pro- 
mote, and by any other means which may from time to 
time appear desirable.’ ! 

The society was soon organized, and so promptly did 
it begin to effect the purposes of its creation that at the 
regular meeting held May, 1881, only two years after 
adopting the schedule of announcements that set forth 
the object of the society, the executive committee could 
report that they had already sent out three missions, and 
that excellent original work had already been accom- 
plished, namely, by Mr. Bandelier, who, under the direc- 
tion of the society, went to Colorado and New Mexico to 
study the life of the village Indians there, and by Mr. 
Joseph Thacher Clarke, who went to Assos, in Asia Minor, 
and collected a great many inscriptions, some of which 
are now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

Indeed, within this short time even a third expedition 
had been sent out; Mr. W. J. Stillman was commissioned 
to make excavations in the island of Krete. But at that 
time a war between Greece and Turkey seemed imminent, 
and Mr. Stillman, owing to his known philhellenism, was 
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unable to procure a firman from the Turkish government 
authorizing him to make archeological investigation of 
the sites that he had selected. 

The members of the Archeological Institute of America 
soon began to feel that on account of the peculiar impor- 
tance of making research in the old classic lands, special 
measures should be taken to permanently establish some 
means of carrying on such investigations. The land thus 
favored was Greece, the home and school of literature, 
art, and science. 

Accordingly, in the report presented by the executive 
committee to the members of the Archeological Institute 
in May, 1880, it was again suggested that the establish- 
ment of an American School of Classical Literature, Art, 
and Antiquities at Athens was an object well worthy of 
the attention of the society. The committee believed 
that ‘‘while such a school would prove serviceable to the 
progress of classical studies in America, it was an almost 
indispensable supplement to the Archeological Institute 
itself, as the means by which a succession of competent 
scholars might be provided to carry out in the most effi- 
cient manner an important portion of the work which 
it is established to perform.’’ This suggestion met with 
such warm applause that it was decided to discover some 
means of immediately putting it into practice; a com- 
mittee on the school at Athens was appointed and in- 
structed to devise some feasible plan. At the meeting in 
the following year, May, 1882, this committee reported 
that they had decided to open the school at once with a 
temporary organization, under the auspices of some of 
the leading colleges, and that the cordial codperation of 
Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Brown, Amherst, College 
of the City of New York, Columbia, College of New 
Jersey, and Wesleyan was already assured, and that each 
of these nine colleges would for a period of ten years fur- 
nish two hundred and fifty dollars annually towards the 
support of the school. In the autumn of the same year, 
W. W. Goodwin, professor of Greek literature at Har- 
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vard University, went to Athens as the director of the 
school for the first year. He opened with seven members, 
October 2, 1882, in a house on the odd¢ °"Auadias. These 
were good beginners, because the majority of them had 
already studied abroad, some of them for a period of 
years, when they became members of the school. These 
young enthusiasts, true to the wishes of the founders of 
the school, and true to the apt motto of the American 
Institute of Archeology, Virum monumenta priorum, 
threw themselves, heart and soul, into the work, so that 
during this first year amongst the papers prepared were, 
The Theater of Dionysus, The Erechtheion, The Pnyz, 
and the inscriptions found by Mr. Clarke at Assos were 
prepared for publication by one of the members, Dr. J. R. 
Sitlington Sterrett. 

The Archeological Institute of America, in establish- 
ing a school at Athens, did what had long before been 
done by lovers of antiquity in other countries. As early 
as 1846 the French had founded the ‘‘ Heole Francaise 
@ Athénes,’’ since 1876 known as the Jnstitut de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique. Since 1874 the Kaiserliches 
Deutches Archeologisches Institut, established first as a 
succursal to the German Jnstituto di Corrispondenza 
archeologica di Roma, and in 1887 raised to a rank equal 
to that of the Institute at Rome, existed and carried on 
research in Athens. 

The founders of the school did not give it the special 
name of ‘‘Archeeological School,’ though then, as now, 
they and all others interested in it knew that perhaps 
most of the best work done there would be inthe archeo- 
logical line. Still, it was well foreseen that many a young 
college graduate might wish to spend a year in Athens 
and Greece, not precisely to make a specialist of himself, 
but to broaden, strengthen, and vivify his general knowl- 
edge of that old Cultwr-volk, their language, their coun- 
try, their history, and their myths. Such might be the 
case with a student of philology, for the philologian must 
not be without a certain amount of archeological knowl- 
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edge. This is well expressed by Professor Merriam, of 
Columbia College, in his report to the managing commit- 
tee of the school. He says: ‘‘Art and literature supple- 
ment each other, each throws light upon the other, and 
either divorced from the other gives but an imperfect view 
of ancient life and development. To feel and appreciate 
a literature in its full beauty and significance one must 
see the land and study its art on the spot. Nowhere else 
can it produce its proper impression. And this I feel to 
be the great opportunity of our school.’’ Again, it was 
not reasonable to be hoped that in archeological investi- 
gation the work of the members of the American school 
would equal that done by the French and Germans, for 
their institutes had been in existence already many years; 
young men came to them as members who had already 
won the doctorate for archeological studies, while the 
Americans were of necessity to be mostly young men of 
little or no archeological training. 

The 12th of March, 1887, is a noteworthy date in the 
history of the school. On that day the corner-stone of a 
new building destined to be the future rendezvous of the 
American students in Athens was laid. The Greeks are 
a generous people. They never forget a favor received, 
and never tire of endeavoring to bestow other favors in 
return. So when in 1884 the director of the school for 
that year, Professor Van Benschoten, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, made it known at Athens that the Archeological 
Institute of America would erect a building for the uses 
of the school, the Prime Minister of Greece, Mr. Tri- 
koupes, promptly stated that his government would donate 
to the American school the site proper for such a building. 
And later when Mr. Trikoupes learned that the Archzologi- 
cal Institute had then no means for building, he promised 
to hold the plot of ground until the school should find 
itself able to occupy it. The outcome of this generous 
offer was that the school received as a gift from the Greek 
government a plot of land valued at thirteen thousand 
five hundred dollars. The building whose corner-stone 
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was laid March 12, 1887, with the best wishes of the elder 
sister-schools and of the Greek Archeological Society, 
was completed and ready for occupation in April of 1888. 

Since that time American archeological or classical 
scholars visiting Athens have found at the foot of the 
southeastern slope of Lykabettos an institution that they 
may take just pride in; they find there an excellent 
library adapted especially for the study of the art, topog- 
raphy, epigraphy, language, and literature of ancient 
Greece ; they find a small knot of young, enthusiastic, 
and determined men, who, obeying the traditions of cen- 
turies, find highest delight in delving, now by book and 
now by spade, into the marvelous life of that people which 
has been the civilizer of the world. 

Those who have lived in Athens as members of the 
school will never forget the hospitality and opportunities 
for study offered them on every side. The libraries of the 
National University and of the Parliament, those of the 
French and German Institutes, the lectures at the Uni- 
versity, at the archeological schools, at the Parnassos, and 
the houses of the scholars of the land are open to the 
American scholar. 

The school sends out two series of publications—the 
Annual Reports and the Papers of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens. The Annual Reports 
tell of the work done at the school each year, without en- 
tering into details. The chief publication is, of course, the 
Papers. These are published as often as sufficient mate- 
rial is collected to form a volume. And since they do not 
appear sufficiently often to promptly make full report of 
the work done, such reports, and particularly of the ex- 
cavations carried on by the school, are published, as the 
work progresses, in the American Journal of Archeology, 
which, in 1887, was made an official organ of the school. 
So far, five volumes of Papers, of about three hundred 
pages each, have been published. They contain articles 
written by different directors and members, with an occa- 
sional one by some writer not of the school, as, for in- 
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stance, an article by Theodor Mommsen, on a Greek frag- 
ment of the edict of Diocletian ‘‘de Pretiis Rerum Ve- 
nalium,’’ found in 1890, at Plataea, by the Americans, 
who, under Dr. Waldstein’s leadership, were making ex- 
cavations there. These papers are of such varied content 
that nothing special can be said about them in this short 
review. 

The management of the school was during its first six 
years in the hands of a director sent out every year by 
one of the codperating colleges. This arrangement, how- 
ever, was not intended to be other than temporary. So 
at present the school is under the control of a permanent 
director, ‘‘who by a continuous residence at Athens will 
accumulate that body of local and special knowledge 
without which the highest purpose of such a school cannot 
be fulfilled.’’ Other professors, however, are also sent out 
each year to assist in carrying on the work of the school. 

Membership in the school is granted to graduates of 
codéperating colleges, and to all other American students 
that are deemed by the committee of sufficient promise to 
warrant the extension to them of the privilege of mem- 
bership. These members rely upon their own resources, 
or upon scholarships which may be granted them by the 
colleges to which they belong. Ladies are, of course, 
admitted as well as young men, and the ladies that have 
thus far enjoyed the advantages of the school have, by 
their preparation for it and their usefulness afterwards, 
shown themselves well worthy of the honor. The mem- 
bers of the school devote themselves chiefly to studies in 
epigraphy, topography, architectureand sculpture. Some, 
however, make a specialty of the language as now spoken, 
and nearly all naturally devote some time to this study. 

The stranger will find that if he is able to speak clas- 
sic Greek he can, by using the modern pronunciation, 
converse with any scholar in Greece. He will discover 
that Sokrates and Demosthenes would be understood by 
the Zitterati who to-day frequent the club rooms of the 
Parnassos ; that, save the historic iotacism, it is impossi- 
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ble to find anything in the language of a university lec- 
ture by Kontos that would render it difficult to be under- 
stood by the youths who listened to Plato in the Aka- 
demeia ; that in the mouth of the rudest peasant may be 
found many a word and many a phrase which throws 
much light on grammatical and linguistic difficulties in 
the classic language. It is unnecessary to say that 
the students of topography enjoy special advantages, 
since they live amongst the sites and objects they wish to 
locate. But the advantages enjoyed by the student of 
architecture are just as great. Without going outside of 
Athens he finds perfect types of the three principal Greek 
styles—the Parthenon, the Erechtheion, the temple of 
Zeus Olympios. He has the theatres, the so-called The- 
seion, the Stadion, the Lysikrates monument. The stu- 
dent of epigraphy likewise has an inexhaustible supply 
of material. He has the immense collection in the Na- 
tional Museum that Dr. Lolling has so wellarranged. In- 
deed, wherever he goes he finds inscriptions, and unpub- 
lished ones. And the student of art likewise has not only 
specimens from the finest epochs, but what is perhaps 
more important for him, he has specimens representing 
art in all of its grades, from the rudesi earthenware idol 
down to the perfect work of a Pheidias or a Praxiteles. 

It is also an advantage to be able to go from school to 
school, seeing and hearing men who are foremost in their 
classic specialties. Not to mention many names, nor to 
mention any of our own school, what a treat it is to the 
lover of classic antiquity to hear Dérpfeld discourse on 
the Theatre of Dionysos, or Foucart on the discoveries at 
Delphi, or Gardner on Dipylon vases, or Philios on Elen- 
sis! Or what a strange joy to hear resung songs that 
echoed above two thousand years ago against the col- 
umns of Apollo’s temple! No more need be said about 
the advantages enjoyed by those who have the happi- 
ness of studying in the City of the Violet Crown. 

There is no room in this paper to speak of the impor- 
tant excavations made by the American school at Sikyon, 
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‘at Thorikos, in Ikaria, at the Heraeon in Argos, in Eu- 
boea, and elsewhere. 


Tlapbévov iras pido. 


One cannot but rejoice to see the rapid advancement of 
so many schools of archeology and classical studies. They 
are sacred institutions. They lead us by the wizard 
paths of epigraphy, paleography, and the history of the 
fine arts back into that wonderful old Hellenic world which 
is known so well. During twenty centuries have the 
best of scholars been gathering and sifting and arranging 
whatever knowledge could be found relating to classic 
life, manners, art, and literature. So that the aggregate 
of tested and valuable information which we possess, e. g., 
concerning the single city of ancient Athens, is greater in 
se than what is scientifically known of any of the might- 
lest nations of to-day. 

Athens and Rome have, as it were, been selected as 
specimen commonwealths, and every trait, every charac- 
teristic, every virtue, every vice that is discovered to exist 
or to have existed amongst other people, in either public 
or private life, is carefully and repeatedly searched for in 
Greece and Rome. Still, it is only in our own time that 
these investigations have taken a purely scientific form. 

There is no kind of historic inquiry on which archeo- 
logical investigations have not thrown light. Continually 
is the buried past emerging from the earth, aided by the 
spade of Schliemann at Mykenae and Ilion; revealed by 
the finds of Humann at Pergamos, or by those of Wad- 
dington in Syria. To-day is found the Gospel of Peter, 
and yesterday reappeared the long-lost Polity of Athens. 
One may again walk along the paved streets of Pompeii 
and loiter in its ancient fora. Dozens of decayed towns 
in Syria and Asia Minor, along the Mediterranean, on the 
shores of the Euxine, and in the distant Crimea, will yet 
revive sufficiently to narrate to us the story of their glory 


and their downfall. 
DANIEL QUINN. 
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The future historian of the nineteenth century will 
put down among the novelties of Catholic life the numer- 
ous congresses that succeed one another with ever greater 
frequency. Public meetings of the faithful for religious 
purposes are surely not without precedents in the history 
of the Church, as her ancient synods and the primitive 
episcopal elections amply prove. There is no need of 
quoting specific examples from the medieval world. The 
mutual enthusiastic codperation of the people and their 
spiritual guides is visible on every page of their annals. 
The monuments of the crusades, the cathedrals, the fine 
arts and literature, the guilds, the grammar schools and 
universities, the hospitals and confraternities, the perfec- 
tion of social order and the creation of that large system 
of forbearance and courtesy known as the international 
law, are there to prove that the masses of the people were 
in most intimate touch with the priesthood, and that in 
social and religious matters each exercised upon the other 
a profound, beneficial action. 

The golden age of Catholicism was the age of free 
association par excellence, and the building of Christendom 
was largely the work of men accustomed to meet frequently 
in chapter-house, or guild-hall, or around the sacred 
pledges of municipal rights and liberties. Indeed, it lies 
in the very essence, the name, and the earliest annals of 
Catholicism that the faithful should meet often for the 
‘‘reasonable service’’ of the Master, and for the inter- 
ests of His society. So long as the social authority pro- 
fessed the Catholic faith, and the sacred vesture of charity 
was not rent by religious discord, this mutual endeavor 
went on quite as unconsciously as life itself, or the work- 
ings of nature. But within the last three centuries the 
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Catholic Church has had a dolorous road to travel, and 
when she emerged into that which is now closing, she 
could look on a spiritual wreckage only less complete than 
that which faced her on the day of Pentecost. Like the 
perfect organism which she is, she set about repairing 
the inroads that had been made upon her life, and in an 
incredibly brief space of time made ready to meet the 
demands of a new age and a new society ignorant of her 
ancient titles and saturate with distrust of her aims and 
principles. 

Itis no small glory of the Church that in many things 
she has largely overcome the hostility of the age, that she 
has outlived erroneous prejudices, and refuted by her 
works and her children many calumnies of the frivolous 
sciolism of anearlier generation. Nor is it less to her glory 
that she has created new channels of spiritual activity 
and invented new forms through which her intact organ- 
ism works upon its new surroundings in a manner con- 
sonant and sympathetic to them. It is not in this last 
decade, when the sands of the century are running out, 
under the impression of the beneficent evolution of the 
papal spirit in a Leo XIII., in sight of the solid gains of 
Catholicism, that we ought be tempted to discount the real 
religious progress of our age. 

Among the factors of this renaissance we must place 
those public assemblies of Catholics which have been 
held in various countries of Europe and America within 
the last half-century. The Catholic spirit of free asso- 
ciation, the systematic legal oppression, and the neces- 
sities of mutual codperation were, no doubt, chief reasons 
for the rapid genesis of this tendency, which could only 
be quickened by the growth of constitutional and demo- 
cratic forms of government. Some of these congresses 
are general in their scope, embracing all Catholic interests, 
though their membership may be restricted or enlarged, 
according as they are international, national, or regionary. 
Others again narrow their attention to a specific province of 
Catholic life, though within those limits the participation 
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may be very cosmopolitan. Of the latter kind are the 
eucharistic, social, and scientific congresses, which have 
attracted public attention within the last few decades. 
Among the European Catholics, the Germans deserve the 
credit of inaugurating this movement, and of following 
it up with equal intelligence and pertinacity. Their ex- 
ample has been imitated in several other countries on both 
sides of the ocean, where politica] freedom prevails, 
without which boon, indeed, Catholics would scarcely be 
allowed by a jealous and all-powerful autocracy to meet 
for the most necessary purposes. 

Of the general utility of Catholic congresses there can 
scarcely be any doubt. Leaving aside the apologetic uses 
and the diffusion of a truly Catholic charity among all 
the members and the promoters of these assemblies, there 
seems to be a more profound reason which urges their 
repetition and an ever larger attendance at them. They 
make up ina measure for the loss of the large Catholic 
life of ancient Christendom, and they help to generate a 
fresh, enlightened, and healthy Catholic opinion on a mul- 
titude of subjects closely connected with the welfare of 
religion. Formerly such opinion arose spontaneously from 
the universal action of a highly spiritual and intellectual 
religion, everywhere identical with itself, over great tracts 
of territory. But the circumstances of our age have shat- 
tered the ancient unity and forced Catholics to have re- 
course to artificial means in order toattain again in some 
degree the beneficent results begotten by the mutual in- 
telligence, criticism, charity, and support of former ages. 


Il. 


The latest expression of this popular participation in 
the public life and activity of the Church is the Inter- 
national Scientific Congress of Catholics. In its present 
form it originated at Rouen in 1885, as the outcome of a 
regionary congress held in that city. Its first meeting 
was at Paris in 1888, and the second took place in the 
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same city in 1891. They were held with the sanction of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and had a large measure 
of success, both as to the number of participants and the 
scientific value of the papers submitted.! The third 
assembly took place this year at Brussels, September 3-7, 
and more than verified the promises of the earlier ones. 
Besides the adhesion of the Belgian episcopate, and the 
personal encouragement of the papal nuncio, the Congress 
secured the codperation of prominent Catholic scientists 
in the three Belgian universities, and of members of the 
Royal Academies of Science and Medicine. 

Those who had been active in organizing the previous re- 
unions were present at Brussels, and many new co-laborers 
were added to the list. Besides Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Spain, and the United 
States were represented, naturally in varying degree, but 
the Catholic and cosmopolitan character of the meeting 
was, nevertheless, strongly accentuated. The meetings 
took place at the Palais des Académies, and were hon- 
ored by the presence of the papal nuncio; of the Belgian 
Premier, M. Bernaert; M. Woest, minisire d@’ état; the 
Rector of the University of Louvain ; the Bishops of Liége 
and Tournai, and by an audience of several hundred asso. 
ciates, representing some 3,000 adherents to the spirit 
and the program of the Congress, who in turn belonged 
to the higher walks of society, and expressed fairly the 
living interest that cultured Catholics take in every move- 
ment that makes for the more intellectual and spiritual 
life of humanity. About 160 mémoires or special papers 
were handed in to the secretary, dealing with questions 
of more or less actuality in the various departments 
through which the Congress accomplished its detail work. 
The Archbishop of Malines, Cardinal Goossens, opened 
the active sessions of the Congress with an admirable 
discourse, in which he insisted on the nobility, the legi- 


See the Comptes-rendus du Congrés Scientifique International des Catholiques. 2 vols. 
arge 8vo. Paris, 1889, and the same, Paris, 1892. 
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timity, and the necessity of scientific studies among 
Catholics, if they would preserve to modern research the 
essentially religious character of all truth, the scientiae 
religiositas. After reminding his hearers that while the 
Church recognizes certain natural limits to human seience, 
she was, nevertheless, during long stretches of ignorance 
and imbecility, the sole guardian of the dignity and rights 
of the human mind, and nurtured in her own bosom a 
St. Augustine, a St. Thomas and a Bossuet, he called the 
attention of his hearers to the fundamental principle of 
true scientists of Catholic belief, accurately expressed im 
the motto of the Société Scientifique of Brussels: ‘‘ Nulla 
unquam inter fidem et rationem vera dissensio esse potest.”’ 
Our readers will be pleased to read the conclusion of this 
discourse, no less remarkable for its frankness than for 
its sympathy : 

‘¢Gentlemen, take up your noble and important studies! 
Be without apprehension, and go forth in search of truth 
with the consciousness of liberty, with charity and candor. 
Cultivate human science! Like faith, it is a celestial 
birth, coming from God its first principle, the handiwork 
of Him whom it seeks to know and to illustrate. Cul- 
tivate human science! It leads men back to God. The 
more you learn of the mysterious laws and treasures of 
the universe, the greater will be your faith in Him from 
whom they emanate, and your love for the Author of such 
wonders. Cultivate humanscience! Your historical past 
and the title of children of the Church Catholic demand 
itof you. Cultivate human science! Your labors will 
be at once apostolic in nature, and by this holy propa- 
ganda you will dissipate the prejudices of some, conciliate 
the sympathies of others, and win the esteem and respect 
of all. May He whom our Scriptures call the Author of 
faith and the God of knowledge, pour forth upon your 
labors His holy spirit of truth, peace, and charity !’’ 

The sessions of the Congress were divided into public 
and private meetings. The public meetings included all 
the workers in the various scientific sections among which 
6cU 
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the members were distributed. At the public sessions 
subjects of a larger, more general importance were treated. 
Thus, besides the welcoming speech of Cardinal Goossens 
and the preparatory address of Fr. Van den Gheyn, 8S. J., 
one of the most active spirits in the Congress, there were 
discourses by M. Lapparent, the well-known geologist, on 
the age of the topographical forms of the globe; by Rev. 
Fr. Zahm, C. 8. C., of Notre Dame University, on the 
necessity of promoting the study of the natural sciences 
in ecclesiastical seminaries, and by our Right Reverend 
Rector, Bishop Keane, on the late Parliament of Reli- 
gions. A very notable and able address was that of 
Dr. Schaepman, deputy to the Dutch Parliament, on 
Catholicism and Enthusiasm.! Mgr. d’ Hulst, the Rector 
of the Catholic Institute of Paris, being detained by the 
fatal illness of the Comte de Paris, sent an important 
communication, in which he exposed at length the utility 
of scientific congresses of Catholics, and made a touching 
but firm plea for a larger domestic tolerance of those 
brethren who use the historico-critical method in their 
researches. 


'Dr. Schaepman defines enthusiasm as a peculiar state of the soul which impels man 
to more than ordinary activity, and whichis accompanied by a joy whose intensity 
springs from the very passion of doing. Even when intermittent, such enthusiasm 
can create great things, but when it passes into a habit, it is the true well-spring of 
those forceful natures who accomplish marvels for the cause of God and humanity. 
Asa habit, itis made up of three things, which Lamartine declared to be faith, love, 
and character. “In these three things,” says Dr. Schaepman, * we find a common 
quality, internal liberty, freedom from all that is foreign to the actual task, a more 
than voluntary abnegation, something spontaneous and natural. The man who is filled 
with such enthusiasm has reached that plane of independence on which he can move 
asa heroora martyr. He may meet difficulties, but he will break them down; he 
may die, but dying he will triumph. He will show that degree of perseverance 
which makes of patienceasublime virtue. Emotion,sweeping but transitory in ordi- 
nary men, becomes in him something stable and tranquil. He moves in life like the 
sun, an ever-open source of light, heat, production, and life. . . . Permit me to 
point out such an enthusiasm. In the history of the middle ages we meet witha 
monk, the most tireless worker, the boldest and most restless explorer among the 
things of the mind. All that was knowable he collected, analyzed, synthetized. 
He grappled with and unmasked every error. Translator of Aristotle and commenta- 
tor of his thought, he revealed to that age the mind of the great Hellene, and sounded 
allthe depths of that universal genius. In the Fathers of the Church he opened up a 
mine which yielded him the precious stones that he afterward worked into the solid 
chain of Catholic tradition. And, after having grasped the main lines of the queenly 
science in the books of a master, he lifted up with his own strong, royal, virginal 
hands the great cathedral of Catholic theology, whose central frame he had built in 
the Summa contra Gentes.” 
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The actual labors of the Congress were performed in 
the eight sections into which it is regularly divided. ! 


‘The following are among the studies presented to the Congress. Though varying 
in value and interest, they furnish a criterion by which to judge of the nature and 
utility of these triennial assemblies : 

I. RELIGIOUS SCIENCES—GRAFFIN, Patrologia Syriaca, vol. 1.; PISANI, On Armenian 
Church History; D& Moor, The Date of Exodus; CASARTELLI, On the Religious Doc- 
trines of the Achemenides; VACANDARD, St. Bernard and the Cistercian Reform of the 
Gregorian Chant; CARRA DE VAUX, On Mussulman Eschatology; Kirscn, The Collectoria 
of the Apostolic Camera in the XIV Century; Busson, Nature and Origin of the Soul, 
according to the Zohar, chief book of the Cabalists; Lamy, The Council of A. D. 410 at 
Seleucia; VAN KASTEREN, The Real Frontier of the Holy Land; Kian, Latest Dis- 
coveries in Patristic Literature; DE BRoGLIE, Prophetism in Israel and the Theories of 
Kuenen; DELATTRE, The Versions of Scripture used in Africa in the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries, according to the latest Latin African Inscriptions; WAGNER, On the For- 
mation of the Melodies of the Gregorian Chant; AUGER, Tendencies of the Mediwval Mystics 
of Belgium; CHaBort, The Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Gospel of St. John; 
PEETERS, On the Pretended 104 Canons of the Synod of Carthage (A. D. 398); DE WAAL, 
The Liturgical Chant in the Roman Inscriptions, from the Fourth to the Ninth Century. 

If. HISTORICAL SCIENCES—DELEHAYE, On the Stylite Saints ; DUBARAT, The Pre- 
tended Tolerance of Jeanne ad’ Albret; Fave, The English and Spaniards in Brittany 
during the Ligue; Vireavu, On the book of Eusebius, entitled “* The Martyrs of Pales- 
tine ;*? FOURNLER, Collections of Canonical Texts from the Ninth to the Twelfth Century; 
BEURLIER, The Grand Chartophylax of the Byzantine Church; ALLARD, The Condition 
of Paganism in the Fourth Century; WALtTzina, The Spirit of Charity and the Pagan 
Roman Corporations; DUCHESNE, Legends Relative to the Apostles; De SmEpT, The 
Judiciary Duel in the Middle Ages; JORDAN, The Relations of the Holy See and the 
Italian Bankers according to the Registers of Clement IV.; FRANCOTTE, Mixed Forms 
of Government in the Politica of Aristotle; DoutREPONT, The Cosar-Legend in Bel- 
gium; SemErRtA, The Historical Sources of the ** Political Constitution of the Athenians”; 
PONCELET, The Oldest Life of St. Gerard d’Aurillac; Von Funk, Thirty Chapters 
of the Apostolic Constitutions; BATIFFOL, The Roman Preshbyteri Poenitentiarii of the 
Fifth Century; ALLAIN, The Organization of a Great French Diocese in the Eighteenth 
Century; MATHLEU, Primary Instruction in Belyium ; SICARD, The Bishops of France in 
the Emigration. 

Ill. PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES—Bert1N, The Argument of St. Anselm; HAL- 
LEUX, The Doctrines of Comte and Scholasticism; DUQUESNOY, The Moral Proof of 
the Evistence of God; FARGEs and BuLLIOT, On the Proof of the Existence of God drawn 
from Motion; Kozary, On Comte’s Law of the Three States; MERCIER, On the Founda- 
tions of Certitude ; FORGET, On the Arab Philosophers and the Scholastic Philosophy ; K1ss, 
On the Categories of Aristotle ; MAus, On the Constitution of Bodies in their Relation with 
the Origin and End of Being, according to St. Thomas; BuULLLIoT, On the Concepts of 
Matter and Mass; DE MARGERIE, On The Sophist of Plato; Hurt, The Platonism of the 
Renaissance ; DE MAISONNEUVE, Human Personality. 

IV. PHILOLOGICAL SCIENCES—DE LA VALLEE PouUSSIN, On the Svayambhti- 
Purdna; SCHARPE, The Poet Diné de Bruges; LE JAY, On Virgil the Grammarian; SCHILS, 
The Languages of the Bushmen and the Hottentots; DE Marcnot, Walloon Philology; 
Bourpalis, The Beginnings of Chaldaean Literature ; CAMELAT, On the Introduction of 
Spanish and French into the Pyrenean Patois; CARRA DE Vaux, On Comparative 
Semitic Syntax ; GIESSWELN, On the Localo-Demonstrative Elements of thet-n-l type in 
Indo-Germanic, Uralic, and Semitico-Hamitic Languages; DE LANTSHEERE, On As- 
syrian Metric; LEPiITRE, On Indo-European Phonetics since Schleiher; DE CHARENCY, 
On Linguistic Metamorphism ; DE ROUSSELOT, On Study of the Vowels according to the 
Graphic Method. 

V. CHRISTIAN ART—ABGRALL, French Sculpturesin Brittany; CLOQUET, Archi- 
tectural Esthetics; HeLuia, The Origin of Modern Landscape Painting; DestREE, The 
Miniatures of the Grimani Breviary; DE MARsy, The Progress of Architectural Studies 
én France since 1891. 

VI. ANTHROPOLOG Y—DUILGET DE SAINT PROJET, The Certitude of Metaphysics 
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Theology, properly speaking, or dogma, revealed and de- 
fined, is outside its province. With this exception, it has 
for its material object all human science, and for its scope, 
to show by the study of facts, principles, and methods, 
that faith is in no wise opposed to human science, and to 
provoke and develop scientific activity among Catholics. 
The members and supporters of these congresses feel, with 
Mgr. d@’ Hulst, that to oppose or neglect mutual codpera- 
tion for the above-mentioned aims means either that there 
is no taste for science among Catholics, or that the quality 
of Catholic implies a structural weakness in the mind of 
a scientist, or that isolated effort suffices to lift the stigma 
so persistently affixed to the Church, of being the enemy 
of human science through fear of its results. 


III. 


What is the special utility of such scientific congresses 
of Catholics as those held at Paris in 1888 and 1891, at 
Brussels in 1894, and projected for Fribourg in 1897, and 
Munich in 1900? They supplement to some extent the 
damage caused to Catholic interests by the loss of the great 
universities, originally built, and long and fondly cherished 


in Anthropology ; DE KiRWAN, Man and the Animal; Dupont, The Intellectual Life of 
Primitive Populations ; GULLLEMET, The Theory of Common Ancestors ; VAN DEN GHEYN, 
On Pygmies; CosQuin, The Indian Origin of European Folk-lore; De NADAILLAC, The 
Lake-Dwellers; HALNA DU FRET: ; On the Beginning of the Neolithic age; T1HON, The 
Pre-historic Epoch in Belgiumand the Grottoes of Mehaigue. 

VII. NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS—MaArx, Ether as the Universal 
Principle of Forces; DuHEM, On Maxwell’s Electro-Dynamic; Frrron, The Physical 
Causes of the Dispersion of Light; BALAu, On the True Inventor of Marly’s Machine; 
MAZE, On the Periodicity of Meteorological Phenomena, notably Drouths; SCHNIETZ, On 
the Oldest Coal-Measures of Belgium; Bousius, The Anatomy of Land Hirudinidae; 
ALMEREDA, On the Pliocene Flora of Barcelona; Tarpy, Les Faille de la Bresse; 
Henry, The Chemical Actionof Water; BouLAay, Evolutionary Theories in Botany; 
Leroy, On Instinct, particularly in Birds; Ferraup, Cerebral Location and Sensible 
Images; GUERMONPREZ, The Need of Rigorous Scientific Observation on Occasion 
of Accidents; HERMITE, On the Relations Between the Numbers of Bernowilli; 
MANSION, On the Fundamental Principles of Riemann’s Non-Euclidian Geometry; 
SAAVEDRA, Ona Belgian Astrolabe of the Sixteenth Century; ELARIANO, Application of 
Analytical Geometry to Musical Technique; DE BosrREDON, On the Intersection of 
Conics; Pouvain, The Angular Properties of the Circle. 

Vill. JURIDICAL AND ECONOMIC SCLENCES—ORBAN, On the Late English Leg- 
islation Concerning the Rural Communes; ALLART, On the Monetary Origins of the Labor 
Crisis ; DE CEPEDA, Revelation and the Science of Law; VERBIEST, Proportional Equity 
in Co-operative Labor; LECLERCQ, On the System of Compounds and the Diamond Mines of 
Kimberly; LAGASSE ET HULIN, The Scientific Method in Political Economy; CASTELEIN 
The Use of Method in Sociology. 
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by the Church. Paris and Oxford, Bologna and Cologne, 
were once the centres whence the enlightened public opinion 
of Christendom was in great part moulded. Their tradi- 
tions and their leanings were papal; their rights and 
privileges were embedded and crystallized in the canon 
law; their influence was as wide and as subtle as the 
atmosphere men breathed. They were the mighty filters 
through which passed nearly all those who had any serious 
share in the formation of youth, the enlightenment of the 
mind, the government of the Church. They were not, 
indeed, an academic or a doctoral government, but they 
were like permanent councils, wise and holy consistories 
gathered about the lamp of learning, embodying the ex- 
perience of the past, and voicing the progressive instincts 
of the present. 

With the cathedrals and the jurisprudence of the middle 
ages the universities form a great trilogy, whose genesis 
and inter-relations furnish one of the most glorious chapters 
in the history of the human mind. In the tragic cata- 
clysms of the last three centuries these hives of human 
thought have been largely lost to Catholics, and in this 
first century of restoration, it could scarcely have been 
question, until lately, of creating a new system of univer- 
sities, which should be to the Catholic lifeand justambitions 
of to-day what the old ones were to the makers of medi- 
zwval Christendom. Yet the ardent sympathies and the 
sacred hopes that centre about every new university into 
which the Church has breathed her divine life-spirit show 
how vivid are the memories of the past, and how intimate 
the relations between the great teaching centres of modern 
Catholicism and the popular heart. Every university 
which is founded under Catholic auspices, be it a creation 
or a resurrection, has the promises of progressive life, and 
the fierce struggles which rage around them in their 
earliest stages are only proof of their necessity, and the 
high calling which awaits them in the graver combats of 
the future. 

But they are few, and their influences areas yet hemmed 
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by poverty, youth, prejudice, and jealousy. They enter 
the field of modern science at a comparatively late date, 
and they must contend with currents within and without 
the Church ere their pathway lies clear and free before 
them. The pontifical authority justifies their existence, 
and protects them from onslaughts which would imperil 
their infancy, but they are otherwise left to develop their 
own life-germs, and to be fashioned largely according to 
the multitudinous circumstances of the society in which 
they areestablished. Thescientific congresses of Catholics 
are at once the allies and the mouthpieces of the Catholic 
universities. Hitherto it is from the latter that their most 
active workers have come, and much of the intellectual 
labor of the congresses is the work of teachers and dis- 
ciples of the universities. 

These congresses, then, perform, in a measure and tem- 
porarily, one part of the work of the medieval univer- 
sities. They bring together men of all nationalities, one 
in Catholic faith, and one in devotion to truth and science. 
While they awaken a more general interest in the dis- 
coveries and the progress of the modern sciences they 
cause a better mutual understanding, and, as a conse- 
quence, a larger toleration and more Christian charity 
among those who are, after all, laboring for the same end. 
They make common property the results of grave, close 
study in many departments of knowledge, and they 
tend to create public opinion in scientific matters—some- 
thing by no means to be rejected, since it is one of the 
deadliest weapons of our adversaries. 

In these meetingsof students and scientists of Catholic 
faith it is not too difficult to bring out talents and re- 
searches which otherwise would remain unknown ; too 
modest and retiring to produce themselves before unsym- 
pathetic audiences. Grave material interests of research 
and publications can be benefited in these assemblies, and 


the fruits of noble endeavor in one land made quickly known 
and accessible in all. The most perfect methods, as well 
as the hopeless or useless paths, are pointed out by men 
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who have gained valuable experience on their way to the 
pinnacles of fame. In a word, no better scheme could be 
invented for the creation of effective Christian apolo- 
getics than the frequent meeting of specialists to whom 
religion is not less dear than theresults of scientific inves- 
tigation. 

This scientific movement has not passed unchallenged. 
From Rome it has met with encouragement and wise 
counsel, such a kindly interest as one might expect from 
a pontiff whose learning, practical experience of men and 
things, and ever-youthful sympathies with the progressive 
spirit, lift him into a high and intellectual atmosphere 
where he sees such matters as they need to be seen, some- 
what in the abstract and in the light of futurity. There 
are Catholic scholars of great note who abstain from them, 
holding that it is better to frequent the mixed congresses 
where it cannot be objected that there is any prepossession 
in favor of the claims of religion. In these, they say, our 
presence and our work are practical proof of the compati- 
bility of faith and science. This is well, but we cannot 
ignore the fact that we are not living in an ideal world, 
which listens with equal intensity to the claims of right 
and wrong, butona battlefield, where feeling runs high and 
a fair hearing is often impossible ; where many coigns of 
vantage are held by the enemy, and dishonestly used ; 
where fear of loss and prejudiced attachment to personal 
opinion are not distinctive of Catholics alone. For that 
reason the apologetic element cannot be lightly dropped 
from our scientific congresses, especially when we remem- 
ber that they have a mission in our day, not to the learned 
alone, but to that great body of cultured and refined persons, 
too much immersed in the cares of life to pursue independ- 
ent study, but deeply concerned about the relations between 
their faith and the indisputable conquests of human science. 

Others take the ground that such congresses develop 
special pleaders, in whose writings the apologetic pre- 
occupation is marked ; that what we need is masters, pro- 
found, original, leaders each in his own field of scientific 
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activity ; that a Secchi, a Lapparent, a Van Beneden and 
a Pasteur are worth more than scores of apologetic volumes 
and attempts at reconciliation ; that what we need to re- 
concile is the spirit of faith and the spirit of scientific 
research, leaving the deep mysteries of faith as they stand, 
and holding the contradictory conclusions of science as 
only apparent, likely to vary at any moment of the future 
as they have often varied in the past. ! 

This is all quite compatible with the spirit and the 
aims of the Catholic scientific congresses, which are yet 
in their infancy and have a manifold mission to carry out. 
They are suggestive, directive, inspiratory, rather than 
distinct schools of teaching. They aim at arousing gen- 
eral interest in the growth of all the sciences, and in- 
ducing Catholics to be less neglectful than they have been 
of movements, indifferent in themselves, but perilous when 
their direction and its consequent prestige fall into the 
wrong hands. If all the Catholic celebrities of Europe 
would follow the example of Lefebvre, De Smedt, Van 
den Gheyn, Lapparent, Duchesne, and give their presence 
or their practical adhesion, they would develop vocations 
now latent or sluggish ; they would elevate the quality of 
the intellectual product; they would astonish both sides 
of the ocean by their number and their importance ; they 
would contribute to the necessary defence of the Church, 
and would give to the ardent Catholic youth who throw 
themselves into this work, the priceless benefit of experi- 
ence and prestige. For, after all, the number of men who 
count as leaders in the scientific world is always small, 
and it is a grave error to think that only Catholics adore 
the idolatheatri. Itisinscience, asin many other things: 
men like to have their thinking done for them, and will 
always be prone to follow a clever watchword or a re- 
sounding motto. 

In conclusion, it would seein that such enterprises ought 
to be welcomed by all who have at heart the honor of the 
Catholic name, and the diffusion of sound and unassailable 





'‘E. Jordan, in the Bulletin Critique, Nov. 15, 1894. 
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views concerning the relations of the Church and modern 
science. These congresses are yet seeking their proper 
assiette, and therefore objections of detail, more or less 
grave, may easily be urged. But as experience comes 
to the leaders, and fame is acquired, and the brightest stars 
among Catholic scholars are enrolled, and the circuit of 
Europe is gradually made, we may expect more perfect or- 
ganization, more practical method, more pure and disin- 
terested search after natural truths, and a more lofty 
prestige as the result of their contributions to the stock 
of human knowledge and the discipline of the human 
mind. May we not believe with Aubrey de Vere, in the 
“*Death of Copernicus,’’ that— 


“* Religion’s self 
That day shall wear an ampler crown ; all truths,— 
Now constellated in the Church’s Creed, 
Yet dim this day because man’s mind is dim,— 
Perforce dilating, as man’s mind dilates, 
O’er us must hang, a new Theology, 
Our own, yet nobler, even as midnight heavens, 
Through crystal ether kenned, more sharply shine, 
Than when mist veiled the stars !’’ 


Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


For urgent reasons which have been set forth else- 
where in the present number of the BULLETIN, it was 
deemed advisable to begin the work of the University 
with the Divinity School. Accordingly, during the past 
five years, instruction has been given by the single Faculty 
of Theology for the benefit of clerical students. Now, 
however, that this central school, in its main features at 
least, has been organized, our Directors have sanctioned 
the opening of other schools which are chiefly intended 
for the laity. This is by no means a new idea. All who 
have taken an interest in the University are aware that 
this development was intended from the first by the Epis- 
copate and by the Administration. The Faculty of The- 
ology, though occupied with their own special duties, 
have not ceased to labor for this end. Indeed, no small 
portion of their time and attention has been given to a 
study of the methods, principles, and organization essen- 
tial to the success of a modern university. Hence they 
look forward with satisfaction to the now certain opening 
in October of two new schools. 


The professors engaged in the organization of the 
School of Philosophy and the School of the Social Sciences 
held a preliminary meeting at the University on Decem- 
ber 23, 1894. There were present, besides the Rt. Rev. 
Rector, Mr. William C. Robinson, LL. D., head of the 
Law Department; Mr. Edward L. Greene, professor of 
Botany ; Mr. Daniel Shea, Ph. D., professor of Physics ; 
Rev. J. J. Griffin, Mr. Frank Cameron, Ph. D., and 
Mr. Thomas M. Chatard, Ph. D., professors of Chemistry ; 
Rev. Daniel Quinn, Ph. D., professor of Greek Philology; 
Rev. Edward A. Pace, DD., Ph. D., professor of Psychol- 
ogy; Mr. Charles W. Stoddard, professor of English 
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Literature; Very Rev. Dr. Bouquillon, D. D., professor 
of Moral Theology, and Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., pro. 
fessor of Early Church History. 

Among the topics discussed were the division of the 
courses into scientific departments, the program of teach- 
ing, the conditions for admission and the requisites for 
degrees. More specific information will be given in the 
near future concerning the personnel of the professors, the 
number and nature of the courses of teaching, and other 
points of interest to students. 


On the first Tuesday of October, 1895, the University 
will open its schools for the instruction of lay students. 
These schools will for the present be two in number, the 
School of Philosophy and the School of the Social Sciences. 
The School of Philosophy will be divided into five depart- 
ments: the Department of Philosophy proper, the De- 
partment of Higher Mathematics, the Department of the 
Physical Sciences, the Department of the Biological 
Sciences, and the Department of Letters. The School of 
the Social Sciences will be divided into four departments: 
the Department of Sociology, the Department of Eco- 
nomics, the Department of Political Science, and the 
Department of Law. The courses of study offered in 
each of these departments will be numerous and exhaus- 
tive, covering the entire field of the arts or sciences to 
which the department is devoted. <A detailed statement 
of these courses may be found in the special circulars 
issued from time totime by each department. The lecture- 
rooms, laboratories, and consultation-rooms designed for 
the work of these departments are extensive and commo- 
dious, and will be furnished with libraries, apparatus, and 
all the other appliances required by modern methods of 
theoretical and practical instruction. 


With the exception of the courses offered in the De- 
partment of Philosophy proper, which must be taken by 
all students who have not already made a sufficient study 
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of the subjects treated in that department, all the courses 
are elective, and any student may select such numbers 
and combinations of them as he may desire, unless in the 
opinion of the Dean of the School to which he belongs 


the number is too great or the combination is inappro- 
priate. 


While the work of instruction in these schools will be 
carried on to some extent by general lectures and recita- 
tions, it is intended to be mainly individual, in order that 
each student may advance in proportion to his personal 
abilities and diligence, being neither hastened nor retarded 
through class associations with others who differ from him 
in intellectual capacities or habits of study. 


The University will confer the following degrees upon 
the matriculated students of these schools who may de- 
serve them: Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph. B.); Master of 
Philosophy (Ph. M.); Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. D.); 
Bachelor of Laws (LL. B.); Master of Laws (LL. M.); 


and Doctorof Laws(LL. D.). The degrees in Philosophy 
will be bestowed on those who have attained the required 
standard of excellence in the School of Philosophy, and 
in the departments of Sociology, Economics, and Politi- 
cal Science in the School of the Social Sciences. The de- 
grees in Law will be awarded only to those who have 
taken the courses prescribed for those degrees in the De- 
partment of Law. The conditions for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree will be substantially the same as those established 
in the principal American and foreign universities ; and 
it is estimated that a student of average abilities and 
reasonable diligence ought to be fitted for his Master’s 
degree in one year, and for his Doctor’s degree in four 
years, after his Baccalaureate. No degree will be con- 
ferred except after one year of resident study for that de- 
gree at the University. Special students will receive 
diplomas certifying to the amount of work which they 
may have accomplished. 
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Applicants for admission to either of these schools 
must be of good moral character and studious habits, and 
must have received an intellectual training which would 
fit them to undertake the courses of study they desire to 
pursue. For some of the advanced courses, leading to 
the degree of doctor, the ability to read Latin, French, 
and German, and perhaps other languages, will be neces- 
sary, and facility in these must therefore be obtained be 
fore those courses can be commenced. No religious qual- 
ification will be required or obligations imposed, but 
morality, decorum, and devotion to study will be impera- 
tively demanded. 

The annual tuition fee for matriculated students will 
be one hundred dollars, irrespective of the number or 
character of the courses which they may select. Special 
students will be allowed to take one or more courses in 
any of the departments and will be charged a fee propor- 
tionate thereto. No meritorious applicant, however, will 
be excluded from these schools for want of means to pay 
tuition fees, and at each annual examination scholarships 
will be awarded to students of superior attainments, en- 
titling them to free instruction during the ensuing year. 





No dormitories have as yet been provided by the Uni- 
versity for the accommodation of lay students, although 
the plans for such buildings have already been prepared 
and their erection will be commenced in the immediate 
future. Meanwhile, board and lodging can be obtained 
at moderate rates in the more central portions of the city 
of Washington with which the University is directly con- 
nected by electric railway, or in the Brookland suburb 
which is contiguous to the grounds of the University. 

Persons desiring further information concerning these 
schools may apply to their respective Deans, viz: Rev. 
Dr. Pace, Dean of the School of Philosophy, at the Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C.; and Prof. W. C. Robinson, 
Dean of the School of the Social Sciences, whose present 
address is at Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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James Whiteford Chair.—By the will of the late Mrs. Celinda B. Whiteford 
the University has received the sum of $50,000 for the foundation of a Chair 
to be known as the James Whiteford Chair of Common Law. 


The A. O. H. Chair.—In its thirty-ninth annual convention, held at Omaha 
last May, the Ancient Order of Hibernians unanimously agreed to establish 
in the University a Chair for the perpetual teaching of the Gaelic language, 
literature, and history. Already the assessment has been levied on the mem- 
bers of the order, and it is to be hoped that this important chair of philology 
and history will be among the pioneer attractions of the new school of phi- 
losophy. 

Theological Scholarships.—Two additional scholarships for the archdio- 
cese of Baltimore have been founded, by Miss Winifred Martin, of Baltimore, 
and the late Rev. Dwight Lyman, of the samecity. Thelate Rev. P. J. Lavin, 
of the diocese of La Crosse, established by will a scholarship for the diocese 
of Milwaukee. All three are of the value of $5,000 each, and are attached 
to the faculty of theology. 

Work of the Academies.—In the Academy of Moral Sciences, Professor 
Bouquillon and his students are busy with the question of the ‘‘ Ethics of 
Workingmen’s Associations, Strikes, and Arbitration.’’ Professor Shahan, in 


the Academy of Historical Sciences, is discussing with his students the ‘‘ Or- 
ganization of the Early Church.”” The members of the Scriptural Academy, 
under the direction of Professor Grannan, are treating the ‘‘ Nature of Inspira- 


” 


tion. In the Academy of Hellenic Studies, Doctor Quinn examines with 
his students the ‘‘ Pronunciation of Greek in Ancient and Modern Times.”’ 

The Right Reverend Rector, Bishop Keane, assisted at the International 
Scientific Congress of Catholics held at Brussels, and at their earnest request 
explained, first in the Section of Religious Studies, and later before the united 
assembly, the history and significance of the Parliament of Religions. His 
remarks created a profound impression on the distinguished men present, very 
many of whom were clergymen. They found a sympathetic echo in the 
Journal de Brurelles, the Voce della Verita, the Bulletin Critique, and several 
otber prominent Catholic organs. In a lengthy article on the Brussels Con- 
gress the Revue Catholique de Bordeaux says of Bishop Keane : 

‘* Bien rarement il m’a été donné d’entendre une aussi grande parole, non 
pas qu’on y puisse renconter les tirades sonores dont tant d’orateurs, ou soi- 
disant tels, assassinent leurs auditoires. L’éloquence de Mgr. Keane est 
essentiellement réelle, l’impression profonde qu'elle produit venant des choses, 
dites avec une simplicité, d’autant plus compléte qu’elles ont plus d’import- 
ance en elles-mémes. Le Res, non Verba, dont on a tant abusé, s’applique igi 
dans toute sa rigueur. Et quelle possession surprenante de notre langue! 
N’était l’accent fortement empreint d’ Américanisme, la correction des phrases 
est telle, la propriété des expressions est si compléte que nous aurions eu 
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V'illusion totale de la plus noble éloquence nationale. Et sous cet extérieur dis- 
tingué et empreint d’une froide réserve, comme on sent battre un coeur 
généreux et rayonner notre foi dans toute sa splendeur! Le succés des dis- 
cours de Sa Grandeur Mgr. Keane a été prodigieux et sa parole, en éclairant 
les esprits, a pénétré jusqu’au plus intime des Ames.’’! 

Chair of Apologetics.—Owing to the departure of Dr. Pohle, the Chair of 
Apologetics is yet vacant, but the course is carried on conjointly by Professors 
Pace, Bouquillon and Grannan. Doctor Pace lectures twice a week on Prob- 
lems of Anthropology, and Doctors Bouquillon and Grannan once a week, re- 
spectively, on the Science and History of Religions and the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion. The study of Apologetics must be growing in interest, 
since this year the matriculations in that science are greater than in any other 
branch of university studies. 

University Publications.—In the American Catholic Quarterly Review for 
July there are articles by Professor Grannan, on The Higher Criticism ; by 
Professor Pace, on The Growth and Spirit of Modern Psychology, and by 
Professor Shahan, on The Ancient Keltic Literature. In the January issue 
of the same periodical there are articles from several of our professors. Dr. 
Pace writes on The Relations of Experimental Psychology ; Dr. Bouquillon, on 
The Apostolic Delegation, and Dr. Shahan on John Baptist De Rossi. The 
latter professor has an account of Gregory the Great and the Barbarian World 
in the Catholic World for January, 1895. There has also been printed for cir- 
culation a large edition of his discourse at Omaha on the preservation of the 
Irish language.—— During the summer months several of the professors were 
occupied in Europe, combining rest, study and observation.—lIn September 
Dr. Quinn delivered a lecture at Saratoga before the American Social Science 
Association on The Higher Education in Modern Greece. In August Dr. 
Shahan lectured on Gregory the Great as a Worker for Humanity before the 
Summer School of Applied Ethics at Plymouth Rock. Dr. Hyvernat assisted 
at the meeting of the American Oriental Society, held at Philadelphia during 
the last week of December, and Dr. Pace took part in the third annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association at Princeton, N. J., 
during the same week. 


Public Conferences.—During the months of November and December seven 
public lectures were given in the Conference Hall of the University. They 
were quite largely attended, and manifest an increase of interest on the part 
of Washingtonians in the excellent program of popular instruction which 
the University has the honor of offering yearly to the inhabitants of the Cap- 
ital City. The following is a list of the fall conferences: November, Rt. Rev. 
John J. Keane, D. D., LL. D., The Two World-Philosophies ; Rev. Prof. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., J. U. L., John Baptist De Rossi; Rev. Thomas 
J. Conaty, D. D., First Annual Father Mathew Lecture ; Prof. J. W. Spen- 
cer, Ph. D., Niagara Falls as a Time-Piece. December: Prof. J. W. 
Spencer, Ph. D., The Building of the West Indian Continent; Prof. J. 
H. Gore, Commissioner General of the United States to the International 
Exposition at Antwerp, on Belgian Life and Activities ; The Industrial Life; 
Fairs, Fétes, and Festivals. 





*Revue Catholique de Bordeaux, 10 Oct., 1894. 
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Observatory Work.—The transit of Mercury was observed on November 
10th by Rev. G. M. Searle, C. 8S. P., Director of our Observatory, assisted 
by Mr. A. Doolittle. Fortunately all the four contacts were visible here. The 
last two were lost at the Naval Observatory and at Georgetown College, the 
sun being at the moment covered by clouds. The times were as follows, the 
first being necessarily considerably late : 





Contacts. Eastern Standard Time. 


| | 
10h 57m 
58 


Elections and Committees.—Professor Bouquillon was elected a member 
of the University Senate, replacing Professor Grannan, whose term of office 
had expired. The standing committees of the Faculty of Theology are 
two in number, one on the library, and the other on printing. The chairman 
of the first is the Right Reverend Rector ; secretary, Rev. Dr. Shahan. The 
chairman of the second is Rev. Dr. Bouquillon. 


Monsignor McMahon.—Our venerable benefactor, Mgr. McMahon, con- 
tinues to enjoy good health, and manifests an active interest in all that con- 
cerns the welfare of the University. He is a generous donor of books and 
funds to our library. 


Number of Theological Students.—Nearly seventy students follow the 
theological course. This number includes the students of the ecclesiastical 
institutes of the Paulists and Marists. The number of students resident in 
Divinity Hall is thirty-four, representing the following dioceses: Albany, 
Alton, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Daven- 
port, Denver, Hartford, Jamestown, Lincoln, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul, Springfield, Syracuse. 
The Toronto Congregation of St. Basil has also a student resident in Divinity 
Hall. Albany, Alton, Baltimore, Boston, Hartford, New York and Phila- 
delphia have each two students. San Francisco sends us the encouraging 
number of five, which speaks well for the generosity and foresight of that 
distant but progressive see. 


Our Old Students.—It is with great satisfaction that the University notes 
the large number of its former students who are already occupied in the noble 
work of teaching. Rev. J. Fitsimmons (’90), has been for some years teach- 
ing philosophy in St. Joseph’s Seminary, at Troy. Rev. Austin Dowling 
(’93) is Professor of Church History in St. John’s Seminary, Boston, and 
Rev. J. T. Driscoll (91) is teaching dogmatic theology in the same institu- 
tion. Rev. Joseph V. Tracy (’91) teaches Hebrew in St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore. and Rev. W. A. Fletcher (’91) conducts a course of scriptural 
study in the same Seminary. Rev. J. J. Fitzpatrick ('93) and Rev. W. J. 
Kerby (’94) are teaching in St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dubuque. Rev. P. J. 
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Danehy (’90) is professor of Scripture in the theological department of St. 
Paul’s Seminary, and Rev. N. P. McCaffrey (’94) teaches Moral Theology in 
the same house. 

The Literary Society.—This society was organized in January, 1890, by the 
students of Divinity Hall. Originally intended to develop skill in debate and 
the use of dialectics, it has now become an academical centre, in which the re- 
sults of actual class-work, or of private research carried out upon lines indi- 
cated by the professors, are presented in the shape of essays, reviews and com- 
munications of a more or less formal nature. During the first trimester of 
1894-’95 the following papers were read and discussed : 


November 4— The History of the Vulgate, by Rev. F J. Halloran. 

se 18—Modern Scientists on Evolution, by Rev. A. Vassal. 

wi “© The Dawn of English Literature, by Rev. Wm. Sheran. 

29 (Thanksgiving)—Husebius as a Historian, by Rev. P. H. 
McClean. 
The Land-Theory of Henry George, by Rev. G. V. Leahy. 

December 16—The Ethics of Herbert Spencer, by Rev. P. O’Ryan. 

s ‘© The Development of Catholic Dogma, by Rev. J. D. Maguire. 
The officers are: President, Rev. P. H. McClean; Vice-President, Rev. 
J. P. Carrigan ; Recording Secretary, Rev. G. J. Reid ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Rev. J. D. Maguire. The literary committee consists of the Rev. Vice- 
President, Rev. N. J. Futterer and Rev. G. V. Leahy. 

Affiliation of St. Paul’s Seminary.—We are glad to chronicle the affilia- 
tion of the Theological Seminary of St. Paul to the University system. It 
constitutes another link in the chain which should bind to the University all 
the leading Catholic institutions of learning. This is the express wish of the 
Holy Father, as made known by his words in the Letters Apostolic, Magni 
Nobis Gaudi of March 7, 1889, by which he founded the University. Speak- 
ing therein to the entire episcopate of this country, he says: ‘“‘ Hortamur 
porro vos omnes ut vestra seminaria, collegia, aliaque Catholica instituta Uni- 
versitati, prout in statutis innuitur, adscribi curetis, omnium tamen libertate 
salva et tncolumr,”’ 


Patronal Feast of the University.x—The Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of Our Blessed Lady was observed with due solemnity. Pontifical 
High Mass was celebrated by the Right Reverend Rector. The faculty enter- 
tained at dinner V. Rev. Frs. Richards, 8. J.; Simmons, C. 8. P., and For- 
estier, 5S. M. In the evening the Literary Society held a public meeting, at 
which discourses were read by the president, Rev. P. H. McClean, on Huse- 
dius of Caesarea, and by Rev. G. V. Leahy, on Henry George’s Land 
Theory. Addresses were made by the Very Reverend Dean and the Right 
Reverend Rector, and the exercises closed with the singing of the National 
Anthem. 


The Paulists and Marists.x—Very Rev. Fr. Augustine F. Hewitt, C. 8. P., 
is back again at St. Thomas’ College, on the University grounds. We hope 
that this veteran of Catholic theological literature will be long spared to his 
community, and be enabled to carry out his projects for its greater useful- 
ness. The Marist Fathers, under the direction of their provincial, Very Rev. 
Fr. Forestier, 8. M., have built a large addition to their house in Brookland, 
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which enables them to accommodate some thirty students. Both Marists and 
Paulists send a large number of hearers to the theological courses of the 
University. 

Material Improvements.—Several valuable improvements have been made 
on the University grounds within a few months under the direction of the 
Very Rev. Vice-Rector, Dr. Garrigan. The Divinity Hall has been thoroughly 
renovated, the floors and staircases waxed, and a number of minor betterments 
introduced.— A new brick walk has been laid from the gate-way to the main 
entrance of the theological building. ——The city water, long a desideratum, 
has at last been introduced. 

The University Library.—Our library, as constituted at present, numbers 
over 14,000 volumes, mostly of a theological, philosophical, historical, and 
apologetic character. It grows partly through gifts, but chiefly through a 
moderate yearly allowance, which is so divided that one part is always spent 
for works of general utility, and the other is allotted pro rata to each profes- 
sor with which to purchase such books as are indispensable to him and his 
students for the work of the current year. Besides the Latin and Greek 
patrologies, the principal scholastic theologians, the Acta Sanctorum, the 
reprint of Baronius, and several other great collections, the library possesses 
a goodly number of the best modern works on the sciences taught at the Uni- 
versity. Over one hundred theological reviews, American and European, are 
received, and there are complete sets of the Civilia Cattolica and the Dublin 
Review. We have lately received all the quarto volumes of the Monwmenta 
Germaniae, the latest volume of the Acta Sanctorum, the Vitae Pontificum 
(8 vols.), of Ciacconius-Olduinus, and the Dictionary of National Biography. 
The University is a subscriber to the new editions of Saint Thomas, Saint 
Bonaventure, and Scotus, and to the various papal Regesta now issuing from 
the Vatican Archives. No pains or sacrifices are spared to make the library 
yearly more perfect in its appointments, and the attention of the generous 
friends of the University is called to the ever-growing needs of this vital organ 
of University life and work. Until the publication of the BULLETIN we had 
no means of making known our gratitude for the many favors bestowed upon 
the library, for which we now beg to return thanks to all its generous bene- 
factors. In the future every donation of money or books, etc., will be made 
public. The following list includes all gifts made since the opening of the 
current academic year : 

THE Ricut REVEREND RECTOR: 
Fisher, A Treatise of Prayer ; Dalgairns, The Holy Communion. 
MonsicNork McManon : 
Fleury, Histoire Eeclésiastique, 36 vols. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE : 
Report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1893; Report of the Statistician 
Sor September, October, November. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION : 
Francis Newton Thorpe, Benjamin Franklin and the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; Bernard C. Steiner, History of Education in Connecticut ; 
Lyman P. Powell, A. B., The History of Education in Delaware ; 
Leonard T. Parker, Higher Education in lowa. 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT : 
Bulletin (No. 4) of the Bureau of Rolls, and Library of the Department 
of State. 
THE OFFICE OF THE SURGEON-GENERAL : 
Index Catalogue of the Library of the Office of the Surgeon-General, 
Vol. XV. Presented through the librarian, Mr. Clarke, from whom 
we last year received the fourteen volumes of the Reports of the Sur- 
geon-General, 
Tue INTERIOR DEPARTMENT : 
Report on Coast and Geodetic Survey (1892); Report of the Governor of 
Utah ; Report of the Superintendent of Hot Springs Reservation ; 
Report of the Governor of New Mexico ; Report of the Assistant Secre- 
tary, John N. Reynolds, on Pensions and Pension Appeals ; Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of General Land Office (1894); Annual 
Statement of the Commissioner of Education (1894); Report of the Mine 
Inspector for Indian Territory (1894); Report of the Acting Superin- 
tendent of Yellowstone National Park (1894); Report of the President 
of Howard University (1894); Report of the Acting Superintendent of 
the Sequoia and General Grant National Parks (1894); Report of the 
Governor of Oklahoma for 1894; Report of the Freedmen’s Hospital for 
1894; Report of the Architect of the United States Capitol for 1894. 
THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY : 
Washington Observations, 1888-1889 ; American Hphemeris and Nauti- 
cal Almanac, 1896-1897. 
THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY : 
Bulletin of the Uniied States Geological Survey, Nos. 90-107 ; Day, Min- 
eral Resources of the United States, 


THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY : 
Annual Reports, 1889-1891. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY : 
Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. IX. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION : 
Smithsonian Reports, 1893. 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM : 
Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 18938. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE : 
President’s Annual Report (1894). 
Santa Ciara CoLueGE, California: 
Descriptive Catalogue (1894). 
UNIVERSITE DE Li&zcGE, Belgium: 
Ouverture solennelle des cours (1898); Programme de Vannée acadé- 
mique (1893-94); Etude sur la virulence des Streptocoques par le 
Dr. H. de Marbaiz ; Contribution AV étude deV appareil de rélation 
des Hydroméduses, par M. Chapeaux ; Trois ans de séjour a la clinique 
Ophthalmologique de Prof. Fuchs, de Vienne; Situation de V 
enseignement supérieur donné aux frais de V Etat, par EHdg. Bérard, 
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Tue Royat Society oF CANADA: 
Proceedings and Transactions, Vol. XI. 


W. T. Harris, Washington, D. C.: 
A. Bronson Alcott : His Life and Philosophy. 


P. Cupmorg, Esq., Faribault, Minn.: 
Savage, Fenian Heroes and Martyrs ; De Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America. 
Joun T. Garvey, Esq., Utica, N. Y.: 
Relation du Voyage de Mgr. l Evéque de Béryte en Cochinchine. 
Rev. Dr. HyvERNAT: 

Revue de Venseignement supérieur, 1881-1898, 26 vols.; Situation de 
Vétude des questions d’enseignement supérieur, 3 vols.; Rapports sur 
Vimprimerie et librairie-cartographique a Vexposition internationale 
de Chicago, Imprimerie Nationale, Paris, 1894. 

Dr. J. W. SPENCER : 
Geological Survey of Georgia—Paleozoic Group. 
JoHN P. McAvutey, Exsq., Washington, D. C.: 
Windisch, Compendium of Irish Grammar ; Monier Williams, A Prac- 
tical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. 
DEscL&E, Brouwer et Cie, Brussels: 
T’Serclaes, Vie de Léon XIII, 2 vols. 
SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, Georgetown : 

A Story of Courage. 

Rev. Joun M. Krexy, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

Occasional Sermons and Lectures. 

Rev. J. F. Zaum, C. 8. C., Notre Dame University, Indiana : 

Bible, Seience, and Faith. 

BENJAMIN SMITH, Esq.: 

Wild Flowers of America. 

Rev. A. TANQUEREY, 8. S., Baltimore, Md.: 

Synopsis Theologiw Dogmaticae, Vol. 1. 


Mr. F. V. FauLHaber, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Verhandlungen des Vierten Jahres-Convention des Katholischen Bundes 
von Ohio ubgehalten zu Dayton, O., 27-88 Mai, 1894. 


Pror. EDWARD GREENE, University of California : 

Sullivant, Zhe Musct and Hepaticae of the United States ; Kellaart, E., 
Flora Calpensis ; Robinson, Course of Fifteen Lectures on Medical 
Botany ; Paparelli, Report of the Viticultural work during the seasons 
1887-1889; Draakenstein, Hortus Indicus Malabaricus, 6 vols.; Har- 
rison, Zhe Horticultural Cabinet and Florist’s Magazine, 16 vols; 
The Florist’s Journal, 9 vols.; Brewer & Watson, Botany of the Geo- 
logical Survey of California, 2 vols.; Agassiz, Principles of Zodlogy ; 
Romanes, Darwin and after Darwin ; Fisher, The Hawks and Owls of 
the United States: Von Humboldt, Ansichten der Natur mit Wissen- 
schaftlichen Eroerterungen, 2 vols.; Voyages in Search of Northwest 
Passage, 1 vol.; Vosen, Das Christenthum und die Hinspriiche seiner 
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Gegner ; Dursch, Der Symbolische Charakter der Christlichen Religion; 
Dierheimer, Die Parabeln und Wunder in den Sonntags-evangelien ; 
Dollinger, Christenthum und Kirche, etc.; Dieringer, Kanzelvortrige 
an gebildete Katholiken ; Deutinger, Die Christliche Sitte nach dem 
Apost. Johannes ; Mohler, Symbolik; Vosen, Der Katholicismus 
und die Hinspriiche seiner Gegner ; Goethe, Faust; Carlyle, On He- 
roes, Hero- Worship, and the Heroic in History ; Fitzgerald, Poems ; 
Goethe, Complete Works, 6 vols.; Matthew Arnold, Poems ; Mrs. 8. 
M. B. Piatt, The New World and Other Poems, 1 vol.; Milton, Poeti- 
cal Works ; Tégner, Frithiofs Saga ; Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress ; 
Holberg, Comedies, 1 vol.; Fénélon, Les Aventures de Télémaque ; 
Charles Dudley Warner, My Summer in a Garden ; Wordsworth, 
Poetical Works ; Sir Thomas Brown, Religio Medici ; Chaucer, The 
Canterbury Tales ; Carlyle, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 4 vols. ; 
Sidney Lear, Christean Biographies ; Schiller, Complete Works, 2 
vols ; Tennyson, In Memoriam ; Castelar, La Hermana de la Cari- 
dad, 2 vols.; Life and Time of Sir Philip Sidney, 1 vol.; Crowley, A 
Chaplet of Verse, by California Catholic writers ; Leverett. T’he New 
Latin Tutor, 1 vol.; Goodwin, An Elementary Greek Grammar ; 
White, A Series of First Lessons in Greek; Keightley, A History of 
Greece, 1 vol.; Crosby, A Grammar of the Greek Language ; Jacin'o, 
Exercises on Different Parts of Speech of Portuguese, 1 vol.; De Tornos, 
The Combined Spanish Method; Berg, Danske Digtere Handbook of 
Literature ; Goodrich, A History of the United States of America ; 
Brown, The First Lines of English Grammar ; Vernon, A Guide to 
the Anglo-Saxon Tongue; Brother Azarias, Development of English 
Literature ; Andrews, C. Julii Cwsaris Commentarii ; Smart, M. 7. 
Ciceronis Orationes quaedam ; Langhorne, Plutarch’s Lives ; Stuart, 
The Georgics and Bucolies ; Lincoln, Titus Livius; Life of Madame 
Louse de France, 1 vol.; Confessions of St. Augustine, 1 vol.; The 
Text of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, 1 vol.; Guesses at 
Truth, by Two Brothers, 1vol.; The Life of the Angelic Doctor St. 
Thomas Aquinas; A Protestant Converted to Catholicity by her Bible 
and Prayer Book ; Hewitt, Problems of the Age, with Studies in St. Au- 
gustine ; Lifeof St. Charles Borromeo, 2 vois.; Keble, The Christian 
Year ; Holcombe, Letters on Spiritual Subjects in Answer to Inquir- 
ing Souls; St. Bonaventure, Life of Christ; Pradel, St. Vincent Ferrer; 
Mrs. Sidney Lear, A Dominican Artist, 1 vol.; The Life of St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga, 1 vol.; Lewis, 7’he Ascent of Mt. Carmel by St. John of the 
Cross, 3 vols.; Brother Azarias, Culture of the Spiritual Sense ; Pic- 
torial Lives of the Saints ; Sidney Lear, Revival of Priestly Life in 
the Seventeenth Century, 1 vol.; Henry Coleridge, S. J., The Life of 
St. Theresa, 3 vols.; The Book of Common Prayer, 1 vol.; Revela- 
tions of St. Bridget, 1 vol.; Rev. H. Mackey, O. 8. B., Library of 
St. Francis de Sales ; Rev. F. F. Carter, Spiritual Guidance ; Cardi- 
nal Manning, The Eternal Priesthood ; Dalgairns, The Holy Com- 
munion ; St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei ; Hooker, Works, with Life, 
by Isaac Walton, 2 vols.; Anderson, Norse Mythology; Rev. J. 
Spencer, The Roman Catacombs ; Greene, Pittonia, A Series of Papers 
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Relating to Botany (2 vols. in 8vo.); Flora Franciscana, (1 vol. in 
8vo.); Manual of Botany of the region of San Francisco Bay (1 vol. 
in 8vo.); Hrythea, Journal of Botany (vol. 1). 
PRESIDENT GILMAN, Johns Hopkins University: 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the President of Johns Hopkins University. 


THE LIBRARIAN OF BowDoOIN COLLEGE : 
Yatalogue of Bowdoin College ; Catalogue for 1894. 


Rev. THomas MAGEnNnis, Boston, Mass.: 

Edward Everett, Usesof Astronomy (Boston, 1856); Address at the An- 
niversary of the American Colonization Society (1853); Oration for the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill (1850); Oration 
Delivered on the Fourth of July, 1835 (Boston, 1835); Proceedings of 
the Thursday Evening Club (1865); Hulogy on Thomas Davse (1859); 
Address Delivered at Lexington (1835, 2d edition); The Discovery and 
Colonization of America (1853); An Address Delivered at the Inaugu- 
ration of the Union Club (1863). 


Frederick Henry Hedge, Discourse on Edward Everett (Boston, 1865); 
Samuel Osgood, D. D., Discourse in Memory of Edward Everett (New 
York, 1865); Rev. Edward E. Hale, A Sermon on Edward Everett, 
preached in the South Congregational Church (Boston, 1865); Ad- 
dresses by Their Excellencies Governor John A. Andrew, Hon. Edward 
Everett, Hon. B. F. Thomas, and Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, de- 
livered at the mass-meeting in aid of recruiting (Boston, 1862). 
E. Dentu, Editeur, Paris : 
Les Lettres de Henri Lasserre, a UVoccasion du roman de M. Zola (fine 
edition). 
Rev. M. F. Donanogk, Salem, N. Y.: 
Donation of $25 to the Library. 





SARE AEC AS TC 
MR. EUGENE KELLY, SR. 


With profound sorrow we have to record the death of one of the Charter 
Trustees of the Catholic University of America, Mr. Eugene Kelly, who died 
at his residence in New York City on Wednesday, December 19, 1894, at the 
remarkable age of 87 years. 

When the bishops of the United States, assembled in the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, decreed the establishment of this university, they 
rightly considered that the success of the new institution would largely 
depend on the financial wisdom of its first Trustees. That the Board of 
Directors chosen by the Council should justly appreciate the educational 
needs of the times was manifestly necessary ; but the experience of similar 
institutions in other lands had demonstrated that the best devices of learned 
and zealous men might end in failure, if not backed by the prudence of able 
financial advisers 

The Council, therefore, cast its eyes over the whole country in search of 
three or four laymen of unquestionable ability and integrity, to form part of 
the first Board of Trustees and Directors. One name immediately presented 
itself to all as beyond both question and comparison—that was the name of 
Eugene Kelly. He was unanimously chosen, not only as one of the Trustees, 
but also as Treasurer of the Board. ; 

Busy man though he was, and over-burdened with care, he so appreciated 
the importance of the great educational work undertaken by the Council, that 
he accepted the office without hesitation, and held it till the hour of his 
death. At the cost of great inconvenience, he attended every meeting of the 
Board, with the exception of the last, when his declining health rendered it 
impossible for him to be present. Every financial measure was taken with 
his advice and approval ; and the financial success which the University has 
attained, already far surpassing that of any Catholic institution in the country, 
is largely owing to the wisdom of his counsels. 

But he was not content to be an adviser. From the first he was one of 
our chief benefactors. While the project was still in embryo and cautious 
men were uncertain as to the result, Mr. Kelly gave a promise of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, but a promise made conditional on the raising of a stipulated 
sum from other sources. But at the meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
on the evening of the eventful day on which the corner-stone was laid, he 
arose, and in a voice trembling with emotion, said : ‘‘ Gentlemen, I never un- 
derstood until to-day the importance which this institution is to have in the 
eyes both of Church and of State in this country. I see it now, and I wish to 
act accordingly. I have given a conditional promise of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. I now withdraw the condition, and I make the gift one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, fifty thousand in my own name, and fifty thousand in the name 
of my beloved wife.’’? And so those two honored names are immortalized in 
the EuGENE Ke.iy Caair or EccuestasticaL History, and the MARGARET 
Huenks Keviy Cuarr or Horny Scrierurr. 

May his splendid integrity and his unselfish devotedness to all things true 
and noble serve as an exemplar and a beacon-light unto many! 


TEAR NERD (99) 





MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. 


Tut New EDITIONS OF THE SCHOLASTTCS.! 


One of the merits of our century is its intelligent appreciation of the 
Middle Ages, after a long and unjust neglect of three hundred years. First 
came a new sense of the value of the medieval arts, architecture, painting, 
sculpture and music. How many monuments have been reproduced. analyzed, 
restored, imitated! Nor has the medizval literature been neglected; the old 
epics, Teutonic and Romance, are again a literary fashion, and the poem of 
Dante was never so often reprinted, commented, translated, as in these days. 
There is growing a profounder knowledge of the political and economical 
institutions of the Middle Ages; our workingmen’s societies recall the 
medizval guilds, and in more than one land efforts are being made to re-intro- 
duce the ancient trades-corporations. It was scarcely possible that the move- 
ment could stop short of a higher order of things, the philosophical and theo- 
logical sciences, all the more so as men were naturally tempted, by the 
failure of so many modern systems, to cast a look upon the past of our society. 
So it came about that since the second quarter of this century many eminent 
men set to work to restore in the schools, and to saturate the general intellect 
with the principles of the scholastic philosophy and theology. Among the 
pioneers of the movement were Clemens and Kleutgen in Germany, Taparelli, 
Liberatore, and Sanseverino in Italy. Pius IX. blessed and encouraged the 
movement, and many bishops warmly adhered to its principles. Among them 
two were especially active, Gioacchino Pecci, Archbishop of Perugia, and his 
friend Riario Sforza, Archbishop of Naples. The providence of God destined 
the former for the Apostolic See, and we do not need to repeat here how great 
an impulse, direction, and sanction he gave to scholastic studies and the dis- 
semination of a Christian philosophy among the clergy and the laity from the 
beginning of his pontificate. 

It was easy 1o foresee that this new current of thought would bring about 
new editions of the scholastics. Four great names dominate the whole schol- 
astic period, Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas, chiefs of the Domin- 


1], B. Alberti Magni, Ratishonensis episcupi, ordinis Predicaterum, Opera Omnia, 
ex editione Lugdunensi religiose castiygata, et pro auctoritatibus ad fidem vulyate editionis 
accuratiorumque patrologie tertuum revocata, auctaque B. Alberti vita ac bibliographia 
operum a PP. Quitif et Echard exaratis, etiam revisa et locupletata cura et labore 
Auguati Buorgnet, sacerdotis, insignis Basilice S. Remigii Remensis vicarii.— Paristis 
apud Ludovicum Vivis. 

IT. Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, Doctoris Angelici, Opera Omnia, jussu impensaque 
Leonis XIII, P. M. edita.— Rome ex typographia polyglotta 8. C. de Propaganda Fide. 

IIT. Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonaventurae, S. R. E., episcopi cardinalis, Opera Omnia 
jussu et auctoritate Rimi. P. Bernardini a Portu: Romatino totius ordinis Minorum 
S. P. Franeisci ministri generalis edita, studio et cura PP, collegii a S, Bonaventura ad 
plurimos codices mss. emendata, anecdotis aucta, prolegomenis, scholiis notisque ilust rata. 
— Ad claras Aquas (Quaracechi) prope Florentiam, ex typographia S. Bonaventure. 

IV. Joannis Duns Scoti, Docioris Subtilis, ordinis Minorum, Opera Omnia, editto 
nova juxta editioem Waddingi XII tomos coniinentem, a Patribus Franciscanis de ob- 
servantia accurate recognita, Parisiis, apud Ludovicum Vives, 
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ican school, St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus, representing the Franciscan 
school. The works of these four masters are now going through their latest 
edition. Huge works they are, including commentaries on the philosophy 
of Aristotle, on the Holy Scriptures, on the treatises of Boethius and the 
Areopagite, on the book of the Sentences, the swmme of theology, the dis- 
puted and quodlibetal questions, and an almost countless number of minor 
works on philosophy, theology, and politics. 

I. Albert the Great. He was the first doctor of the Dominican order, 
and is mentioned in the Divina Commedia: 

Questi, che m’é a destra pit vicino 
Frate e maestro fummi ; ed esso Alberto 
BE di Cologna, ed io Thomas d’ Aquino. 
—Paradiso, X., 97. 

The complete writings of Albert the Great were published but once, in 21 
folio volumes, by Fr. Jammy (Lyons, 1651). This monumental work had 
become both rare and costly. Moreover, scholars were long desirous of a 
critical edition in which the genuine works of Albert should be separated from 
those falsely attributed to him; they were also anxious that certain unedited 
writings should be given to the public; that the whole edition should be based 
on a new and accurate revision of the manuscripts, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a correct text, and that summaries of chapters, distinctions, and num- 
bers should be added together with extensive indices. This was clearly more 
than one man could do, and might well have been undertaken by the illus- 
trious order to which Albert belonged, or by the Catholic scholars of Ger- 
many, who celebrated his sixth centenary in 1880. We regret that neither 
accepted a task worthy of them and of their great philosophic light and com- 
patriot. Though we have not here a new critical edition, we are still grateful 
to M. Vivés for this reprint of Jammy, which will fill 86 quarto volumes. 
Volumes I.-XII., corresponding to I.-VI. of Jammy, contain the philosophic 
works; XIII.-XXIV., corresponding to VII.-XII. of Jammy, the sermons, 
commentaries on the Areopagite, and commentaries on the Scriptures. With 
Vol. XXV. begin the commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 
The work goes on rapidly, and will soon be terminated. 

II. St. Thomas Aquinas, The complete editions of St. Thomas are many. 
Two were made in the sixteenth century, that of Pius V. completed by Fr. 
Nanni (1570), in 17 folio volumes, and that of Venice, by Jerome Scoti (1592)- 
also in 17 folio volumes. Two others were executed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, at Antwerp, by Cosmas Morelles (1612), in 18 folio volumes, and at Paris 
by Jean Nicolai (1660) in 23 folio volumes. Only one was brought out in the 
eighteenth century—that of Venice, by Bernard de Rubeis, 28 volumes in 
quarto. In this century there have been so far two complete editions, at 
Parma (1853-78), in 25 folio volumes, and at Paris (1872-1880), in 34 quarto 
volumes. While none of these editions respond to actual needs, the first re- 
mains comparatively the best among them. Leo XIII. was desirous from the 
beginning of issuing an edition which should satisfy the needs of a critical 
generation and be worthy of the Angelic Doctor. For that purpose he estab- 
lished in 1880 a commission, composed of Cardinals De Luca, Simeoni and 
Zigliara, The work was confided to the Dominicans, and a subsidy of $60,000 
set aside, with the promise of further funds when needed. The question 
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arose at once of the order in which the volumes should be issued. It could 
not be in chronological sequence, since the date of composition of many of 
the writings of St. Thomas is unknown, nor, for other reasons, the order of 
importance. The scientific order was therefore adopted, i. e., the philosophi- 
cal works were first prepared for the press, and among them beginning was 
made with the writings on logic. Nevertheless, as we shall see, even this 
order was-soon interrupted. So far seven folio volumes have left the press. 
The first was published in 1882, in three sizes, large, medium and small folio. 
Besides a dedication to Leo XIII. and his acts relative to the study of St. 
Thomas, it contains an apparatus generalis or General Prolegomena, and the 
expositions of St. Thomas, “in libros peri hermeneias’’ and ‘‘in libros pos- 
teriorum analyticorum.’’ In the Prolegomena are found a general review of 
the principles and system of the editors, a life of St. Thomas taken from 
Echard, and the critical dissertations of De Rubeis. Surely no one will re- 
proach the editors for reproducing the dissertations of De Rubeis; better ones 
could with difficulty be written, and time was wanting to undertake them. Still 
we may regret that here and there notes were not added to show where the 
reasoning of De Rubeis was no longer valid, e. g., in the fifteenth disser- 
tation, apropos of the ‘‘summa virtutum.’’ The exposition on the books 
‘peri hermeneias’”’ is preceded by a short but solid historical introduction, 
and in the text each part, or ‘‘lesson,’’ bears a suitable significant tile. The 
Greek text of Aristotle is reprinted from the Didot edition, after collation 
with the better German editions, while the old Latin version is retained, as 
coming nearer to the text actually used by St. Thomas. <A useful summary 
precedes the text of the Angelic Doctor, which is divided by numbers and en- 
riched with notes, but never advanced beyond the third ‘‘lesson’’ of the second 
book; the rest of the text is taken from the continuation of Cajetan. The same 
method is followed in the reproduction of the commentary ‘‘in libros pos- 
teriorum analyticorum.’’ The use of the volume is facilitated by an index and 
well-executed alphabetical tables, which however do not refer to the pages, 
but to the books, ‘‘ lessons,’’ and paragraphs; an advantage, after all, when 
comparing with other editions. The second volume, prepared in the same 
manner, and containing the exposition ‘‘ in octo libros physicorum,’’ appeared 
in 1884. The third was published in 1886. It contains the expositions ‘‘ in 
* and ‘‘in primum 
In his comments on the latter St. 
Thomas stopped at the seventeenth ‘‘lesson”’ of the first book ; hence the 
sequence of the commentary, thrown back to the end of the volume, and 
with a distinctive pagination, is from an unknown writer, who, however, 
drew from the similar work of Albert the Great. 

The preparation of these philosophical texts was long and difficult, and 
many were anxious to have the Summa Theologica ; hence, by papal com- 
mand it was undertaken in the fourth and fifth volumes issued in 1888 and 
1889, and containing the prima pars. The sixth and seventh, published in 
1891 and 1892, contain the prima secunde, All these volumes are edited with 
as much, if not greater, care than the preceding ones. The text of the 
Summa of Theology is accompanied, at the Pope’s desire, by the Commen- 
taries of Cajetan, printed in small but neat and easily legible type. At the 
head of every article is a list of the parallel passages in which St. Thomas 


libros de coelo et mundo,’ “in libros meteorologicarum,’ 
librum de generatione et corruptione.’ 


’ 
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treats the same or a similar question. We regret that the editors did not 
extend this comparative study to the similar passages in the other great 
scholastics, as the editors of St. Bonaventure have done, to the great utility 
of all who use their volumes. All in all, the new edition of St. Thomas is 
an erudite and a critical work, and an honor to its august patron and to the 
energetic religious who are pushingiton. There is no doubt that in the 
future the Hditio Leonina will be what the Hditio Piana was in the past. May 
its munificent and enlightened Maecenas live to see its final volume issue 
from his Vatican presses ! 

III. St. Bonaventure was not the first, nor, perhaps, the greatest of the 
Franciscan doctors, but he remains the most celebrated and authoritative. His 
complete works were published five times, at Rome (1588-1599) ; at Mayence 
(1609) ; at Lyons (1678),—each time in seven folio volumes; at Venice (1741) 
in thirteen quarto volumes, and at Paris (1864) in several quarto volumes. The 
first edition, executed by order of Sixtus V., was the work of Cardinal Sarnanus 
and the savant Angelo Rocca; and itis by far the finest of the older ones. 
Whether we consider the technical execution or the correctness of the text, it 
is, perhaps, the most perfect work ever issued from the Vatican presses. The 
next two editions were only reprints, and the fourth, brought out at Venice, 
was a work of little critical value. The Franciscans undertook to pub- 
lish, in opposition to it, a better edition, under the direction of Fr. Bonelli, who 
never got any farther than the Prodromus and its three supplementary vol- 
umes. M. Peltier was laboring at the fourth volume of the fifth edition when 
he heard of the Prodromus of Bonelli; he was ignorant of the supplements, 
and when he learned of them, did not take them into account. It was high 
time, therefore, that a new edition appeared, suited to actual needs, including 
all the authentic works, edited and unedited, and them alone; an edition 
most correct in text, as the result of careful collation with the best manu- 
scripts. The task was a hard one, but God raised up the proper man in the 
person of Father Fidelis de Fanna. He had taught for years the doctrine of 
St. Bonaventure, was saturate with his thought, and quick to discover his 
hand and manner. Moreover, he was an able paleographer, and an expert 
critic, skilled in all the theory and minutiz of those arts. He undertook the 
work in 1871, and at once understood that the first step was a journey of dis- 
covery in search of the best manuscripts and editiones principes of the Se- 
raphic Doctor. For this purpose he visited Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
France, England, Denmark, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, Spain and Portugal. 
He examined four hundred libraries in this way. When he had discovered 
anywhere a manuscript or a book that could be of use, he wrote to some of 
his brethren, of whom three or four always followed on his track, and in time 
they came to the place indicated, where they continued at leisure the work 
mapped out for them. No author was ever edited with such enormous pre- 
liminary care. In 1874 Fr. Fidelis brought out the plan of his work, Ratio 
Nove Collectionis, ete., and, feeling that his strength was waning, obtained 
from his superiors the establishment of a small society which should have 
the exclusive task of carrying on his work. In 1879, with seven brethren, he 
began the gigantic enterprise. But, like a new Moses, he was not destined to 
see the land up to which he had led his followers; he died in 1881. The 
writer of these lines can never forget the delicious and instructive conversa- 
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tions of Fr. Fidelis during a period of several weeks spent in his company. 
The first volume came out in 1882, containing an erudite preface, the bulls of 
Sixtus V., Superna and Triumphantis Ecclesiw, and the prolegomena to the 
commentary of St. Bonaventure on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. The 
first part of these prolegomena is devoted to the Sentences in general, and 
contains an excellent study on the relations of the commentary of Bonaven- 
ture to the Summa of Alexander of Hales; the second part treats in particu- 
lar of the first book of the Sentences. After all these preparatory studies fol- 
lows the actual text, first of Peter Lombard, then of the commentaries of St. 
Bonaventure. At the bottom of each page there are foot-notes showing the 
variant readings of the manuscripts, and the conjectures of the editors. Each 
question, when concluded, is followed by a scholion, in which stress is laid 
upon the doctrine thereof, and reference made to the similar passages in the 
other great scholastic doctors. Three other volumes appeared (1882, 1887, 
1889) edited in the same careful manner, and completing the commentaries 
on the Sentences, for which the tables of contents are now in preparation. 
In 1891 the fifth volume saw the light, containing three hitherto unedited 
questions of St. Bonaventure, de scientia Christi, de mysterio Sancte Trinita- 
tis, and de perfectione evangelica. The volume contains also the Breviloquium, 
Ttinerarium mentis ad Deum, de reductione artium ad theologiam, Collationes 
in Hexameronem, (with a much purified text), Collationes de septem donis Spir- 
ttus Sancti, (not to be confounded with a work of similar title attributed to St. 
Bonaventure), Collationes de decem preceptis, and Sermones de rebus theologicis. 
The editors rejected as not being from the hand of St. Bonaventure, the Cen- 
toloquium, de ecclesiustica hierarchia, de quatuor virtutibus cardinalibus, Ser- 
mones trigunta de Eucharistia, tractatus de studio divinarum litterarum. 


There isa long general preface, followed by lengthy special prolegomena, and 
the volume is fitly closed by excellent indices. The seriptural writings of the 
saint occupy the sixth volume, published in 1893: the Commentardi in librum 
Ecclesiaste, in librum Supientiv, in Evangelium Johannis, and the Collationes 


on the same. Nine scriptural commentaries have been rejected as falsely 
attributed tothe Seraphic Doctor. The preface and the prolegomena contain a 
mine of precious and varied information, not only concerning questions of 
authenticity and textual criticism, but also on the nature and extent of scrip- 
tural studies among the Scholastics. Such is the present condition of this 
magnificent enterprise, perhaps the most important of its kind that this cen- 
tury has witnessed. 

IV. Duns Scotus is not a disciple of 5t. Bonaventure. His masters 
were the scholastic doctors William Delamare and William Waro. His 
complete works were published by Luke Wadding (1689) in 12 folio vol- 
umes. So rare had the copies of this edition become that 4,000 marks were 
asked for one in Germany. A new edition was long awaited, but no one 
seemed to feel a special calling to undertake it. He belonged to Ireland by a 
double tie, by birth and by the loving care that Wadding had spent upon his 
work. But neither among the diocesan clergy of Ireland nor among the Irish 
Franciscans did any one appear to perform this task, which was naturally 
theirs. We must be, therefore, thankful to M. Vivés for this reprint of Wad- 
ding’s Scotus, begun in 1891, with the help of the Observant Franciscans. So 
far thirteen volumes have left the press ; the first seven containing his philo- 
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sophical writings, and the six others his commentaries on the Sentences, as far 
as the third book. We cannot repress here a sentiment of admiration for the 
energetic old man who, after reprinting St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, Suarez, 
De Lugo, Gonet, and other great theological writers, carries on now, at one 
and the same time, the reprints of Albert the Great and Scotus. At thesame 
time there is reason to regret that these reprints for commercial purposes dis- 
courage the editions of high literary value, and render their sale almost im- 
possible. 

V. Only a little behind these four great masters of scholastic theology 
there are others whose works ought again to see the light in a modern dress. 
The Franciscans of Quaracchi (ad Aquas Claras) already so well deserving of 
St. Bonaventure, have promised us an edition of Alexander of Hales, who 
introduced science into the communities of the Poverello d’ Assisi, and from 
whom St. Bonaventure learned so much. The Belgians ought to undertake 
the same task for Henri de Gand (Gandavensis), original, profound, and pene- 
trating spirit that he was, perhaps the most illustrious representative of the 
science of the diocesan clergy in the thirteenth century. The complete works 
of Denys de Leewis, another Belgian, also await publication. The Belgian 
Chartreux began the work in the last century, but abandoned it when their 
superiors insisted that it should be executed in France. The latter country 
could well continue the list with an edition, not a reprint, of Capreolus. 

Some one has already asked himself : Of what use these costly editions, 
or even reprints? Can there be in those huge tomes anything to interest or 
instruct men who are neither historians nor archeologists, nor hunters of lite- 
rary curiosities? We reply that they have a scientific importance of the first 
order. As to philosophy and theology, let the reader peruse once more the 
terni Patris of Leo XIII. We insist on only two points. In this age of 
rationalistic controversy a profound intelligence of the Christian doctrines is 
needed. Where else can it be found in such fulness as in the scholastic the- 
ologians? In the same way, in this age of positivist systems, a philosophy 
founded on the essence of human nature, equally removed from materialism 
and idealism, is the necessary basis of scientific study. No doubt we shall 
not seek in these old commentators for modern physics and chemistry, but 
those who take the pains to read them will not find so many absurdities as 
they perhaps imagine; they will see that many of their hypotheses are not so 
far away from the modern notions on the same subjects. As to questions of 
morals, law and politics, we dare to say that the writings of St. Thomas are 
absolutely necessary to any one who loves solid principles, capable of a broad 
and liberal application. Leo XIII. has frequently affirmed that in the writ- 
ings of St. Thomas is to be found the solution of many burning social ques- 
tions. The great German jurist, Von Ihering, expressed his regret, not long 
ago, that Protestants so habitually neglected the writings of St. Thomas, and 
he asserted that had he known them in time, he would perhaps have never 
written a certain work. Is it not worthy of serious attention that the most 
scholastic and Thomistic pope of this century is at the same time the most 
modern, the quickest to discern in the workings of the Church what is essen- 
tial and what is contingent, the most open to all lights on the social needs? 
This comes from the constant mental commerce of a choice soul with the 
great medieval writers. Tu. B. 
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Tue LATEST VOLUME OF THE BOLLANDISTs.! 


A new volume of the Acta Sanctorum always causes a flurry in historical 
circles. The collection is already so vast, and the toilers proceed at a gait 
apparently so slow, that expectation is wrought to a high pitch when the 
fruit of long years of patient gathering and enlightened composition finally 
appears. It is seven years since the last folio volume was put upon the 
market”, and fifty-seven since the. new Bollandists began, in 1837, to recon- 
struct their famous archive and library at Saint Michel de Bruxelles, and 
resumed the publication which the Revolution had suspended, and almost 
extinguished. The story of the origins, vicissitudes, and growth of the Acta 
Sanctorum is a literary romance of the highest order, in which human pas- 
sion and frailties, human endurance and devotion, divide the interest with the 
workings of that divine providence that, finally, from all evil draws forth 
good.* 

The great in-folio before us contains the first part of the second tome of 
November in which appear the saints of the third, and some whose feasts 
fall on the fourth of that month, Saint Charles Borromeo being among those 
reserved for the second part of this tome, on which the socit or ‘‘ companions ”’ 
are now laboring, The volume opens with a necrology of those Bollandists 
deceased since, or shortly before the issuing of the last volume, viz: Fathers 
Benjamin Bossue, and the celebrated brothers Remi and Victor de Buck. 
Then follows the Murtyrologium ITieronymianum, or so-called Martyrology 
of Saint Jerome, a publication awaited with earnest desire since the seven- 
teenth century, and whose importance is so great that it deserves a special 
notice. Though not quite the oldest of the Martyrologies, it is the largest, 
the most widely-used for ages, and the source whence drew several later com- 
pilers of calendars and catalogues of martyrs. Its indirect influence on life 
and literature in the middle ages was incalculable, since it is the historical 
back-bone, sa to speak, of the calendar of early saints, and as a chief agency 
in the foundation of the liturgical year, played a noteworthy role in the 
mental history of European peoples during their transition from barbarism to 
a higher culture. The rest of the work is taken up with the Lives of the Saints 
of the third and fourth of November. Here we have some forty distinct dis- 
sertations, including one on St. Wolfkang of Ratisbon, left over from the last 
volume of October. Whata panorama of Catholic life and ideal! England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Brittany; Germany, Switzerland, the Netherlands; 


1 Acta Sanctorum Novembris, collecta digesta illustrata a Carolo De Smedt, Josepho 
De Backer, Francisco Van Ortroy, Josepho Van Den Gheyn, Hippolyto Delehaye et Alberto 
Poncelet, Societatis Jesu presbyteris. Tomus II, Pars Prior, qua dies tertius partim et 
quartus continentur. Praemissum est Martyrologium Hieronymianum edentibus Johanne 
Baptista De Rossi et Ludovico Duchesne. Brurellis, apud Socios Bollandianos, 14, Via 
Ursulinarum (Soct‘té Belge de Libraire, 16 Rue Treurenberg), 1894. 

2 Acta Sanctorum Novembris, ex Latinis et Graecis aliarumque gentium monumentis, 
servata primigenia veterum scriptorum phrasi, collecta digesta commentariis et observa- 
tionibus illustrata a Carolo De Smedt, Gulielmo Van Hooff et Josepho De Backer, Socie- 
tatis Jesu presbyteris theologis. Tomus I, quo dies primus, secundus et partim tertius con- 
tinentur, Parisiis,apud Victorem Palmé, 1887. 

3 tudes sur la Collection des Actes des Saints par les RR. PP. Jesuites Bollandistes, pré- 
cédies dune dissertation sur les anciennes collections hagiographiques, et suivies d’un re- 
cueil de pirces in“dites, par le R. P. Dom (afterward Cardinal) Pitra, Moine Bén‘dictin 
de la Congrégation de France, Paris, 1850. 
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France, Spain and Italy; Egypt and Asia Minor, are the broad scene on which 
moves this divine drama of Christian perfection. Here the ages shrink to a 
moment, as the eye looks on a solemn processional pageant of polished 
Hellene and rude barbarian, stubborn Jew and rationalist heathen; men, 
women and children; martyrs, confessors, virgins, aud solitaries; bishops, 
priests and monks—every class, age, and order of humanity. 

It has been well said that in this vast plan time counts for nothing. 
“These sons of God rise like the morning stars, each on his festal day, 
looming out always through the same changeless aurora. In this marvelous 
cycle the youthful saint of our own time is brother germane to the holy patri- 
arch whom long ages have venerated on the same day. In this mighty pro- 
cession a thousand years are like a day, and every hour of the calendar, by its 
sublime confusion of the ages, mirrors forth in some sense the image of 
eternity. A permanent Te Deum it seems, keeping pace with ever-fluent 
time, and embracing in one immense symphony the angelic concerts, the 
glorious choir of the apostles, the harmonious body of the prophets, the accla- 
mations of the army of martyrs, the praiseful confession of the Universal 
Church.”’ 

The huge growth of the Acta Sanctorum is like a code of law, a culture, 
an art, the slow organic evolution of centuries, instinct with a large conscious- 
ness that surpasses the individual, and expresses the ideals and the aspirations 
ofan entire religion. The pagan Stoics, sighing forever after the perfect just 
man, confessed forever that he had notcome. Within the Catholic Church goes 
on from age to age the perfection of justice in the mystic members of Jesus 
Christ, and the Lives of the Saints in their entirety are only the divine cycle 
of those greatest works of God,—the cleansing and illumining of immortal 
souls, and their allocation in the eternal firmament of His glory. 


This volume contains the lives of several famous saints; some well known 
to the general reader, others familiar only to the students of early and medi- 
eval Church history. The name of the martyr Saint Perpetua, the alleged 
wife of Saint Peter, opens up the broad and little-known field of the most 
ancient collections of the preachings and wanderings of the apostles. These 
collections were made not only by the orthodox, as it seems, but by Ebionite 
and Gnostic sectaries, and are a striking example from the primitive Christian 
world of the ease with which history is made subservient to wrongful ends. 
With Saints Philologus and Patrobas (Rom. XVI, 14-15) we are still within 
the apostolic age. The claim of certain local historians who make the former 
the first bishop of Naples is dismissed by the Bollandists as reposing on a 
paleographical error. Nor are they willing to allow him the honor of open- 
ing the line of the bishops of Pozzuoli (Puteoli), since that tradition is scarcely 
older than the sixteenth century. The conversion of the comedian Porphyry 
in the midst of his blasphemous buffooneries opens up a view on the social 
persecution of the early Christians, and the touching story of the famous 
martyrs of Bologna, Saints Agricola and Vitalis, brings us to the days of 
Christian triumph, when the Roman world was ransacked for the bodies or 
souvenirs of the illustrious sufferers of the previous centuries. The disserta- 
tion on these heroes of the church of Bologna is a good specimen of the fine 
Bollandian manner in historical composition and criticism. It is from the 
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pen of Father Van den Gheyn, and with the dissertation on Saint Pierius of 
Alexandria, does infinite credit to his thoroughness, piety, and literary hon- 
esty. Whatever concerns the history of the school system of the primitive 
Christians has a living interest to-day; hence the pages of Van den Gheyn on 
Pierius are full of charm, introducing us, as they do, to the Alexandrine 
world of culture and refinement. Both Eusebius and Rufinus have celebrated 
the learning and piety of Pierius, whose right to a place among the early 
saints is undisputed. But was he a martyr? Was he head-master of the 
School of Alexandria? The Bollandists incline to answer both in the nega- 
tive, holding with Saint Jerome that he died at Rome after the triumph of 
the Church, and maintaining that the positive testimony to the head-master- 
ship of Pierius is too late and too weak to authorize the commonly accepted 
belief. In these days of devotion to textual criticism of the Scriptures it is 
pleasing to know that Pierius, after Origen, is the father of this science, and 
that it was he who formed Pamphilus, and perhaps Eusebius of Cesaraea, 
and contributed largely to the wide diffusion of the best texts of the sacred 
writings. 

Since the days of Photius doubts have been cast on the orthodoxy of 
Pierius, as to the equality of the Holy Ghost with the Father and the Son, the 
pre-existence of souls, and the nature of the angels. The Bollandists, after 
Bull and others, defend him learnedly, and point out what has been often 
said, that Photius was not over-strong as a theologian, and was inclined to be 
finical with the primitive Christian writers, demanding of them a technical 
exactness in their formulas scarcely less perfect than the theological language 
of his own day. 

With the medival saints we enteranother world. Thereis, in the seventh 
century, the Irish abbat, Pirminius, the founder of Murbach in Alsace, and 
the apostle of Suabia, one of the great multitude of Irish evangelizers of 
Central Europe. There is, in the twelfth, Ermengol (Ermengaudus) of the 
mountainous see of Urgel, count, bishop, apostle, who was killed by a fall 
from a bridge that he was building for the poor peasantry of his Pyrenean 
diocese. There is, in the same age, Berardus, bishop of the Marsi, that hilly 
land about the Lago Fucino, which produced in Virgil’s time the ‘‘ genus acre 
virim’’ and gives yet a title to the ancient family of Colonna. Every one of 
these lives is a picture of devotion to public interests, superior intelligence, 
sustained labor. These men were the living stones worked into the walls of 
growing Christendom. They and their like made the medieval world, out of 
which we have grown, and without which we are unintelligible. Their lives 
are full of details that illustrate the history, manners, feelings, institutions— 
the daily werden of those old Catholic ages. The Celtic saints are well repre- 
sented in these two days—the apostolic abbat, Pirminius, the virgins Baya and 
Maura of the Isles, the Abbot Tigernach, the Breton Gobrian, bishop of 
Vannes, and the famous Malachy, bishop of Down and Connor, archbishop 
of Armagh, and apostolic legate. As far as known, the only life of Saint 
Malachy ever written is the famous one by Saint Bernard, his friend and pas- 
sionate admirer. The Bollandists give it according to four twelfth-century 
manuscripts of Troyes, that came originally from Clairvaux, where Malachy 
died in 1148, in the arms of Saint Bernard. Thestudy of Father De Backer on 
the life of Malachy will be to many the most valuable in this volume. He ex- 
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amines the authorities at the disposal of Saint Bernard for the life-sketch of 
his friend, and finds them to be, besides the conversations of the saint, the 
communication of Bernard’s ‘reverend brother and sweet friend,’ Abbot 
Congan of Bangor, a letter from ‘the brethren in Ireland,’ the correspon- 
dence of Malachy and Bernard, the foundation-charter of Mellifont, the privi- 
lege of Innocent II, and some few other items. With the exception of the 
Bernardine life, nearly every other contemporary trace of Malachy is lost, and 
we may well pause in astonishment, for this shows us what treasures of edifi- 
cation and historic lore have gone with the Irish literature of the twelfth 
century. 

The loss of these old materials is all the more to be regretted since they 
would cast much light on disputed questions concerning the nature of the 
early Irish hierarchy, the delimitation of the primitive dioceses, their rela- 
tions to Rome, and their internal constitution. We may expect a weighty 
contribution to our knowledge when the Bollandists arrive at the ninth of 
November, feast of St. Benignus, the first successor of St. Patrick. The 
competency of St. Bernard to pass judgment on the internal ecclesiastical 
conditions of Ireland has been questioned.! Yet there was surely something 
strange in the Irish episcopate of the twelfth century when all of its mem- 
bers, on the occasion of a synod, were wont to sit at the feet of St. Bridget, 
in the person of her successor, the Abbess of Kildare. The parentage, life- 
chronology, and posthumous history of St. Malachy are admirably treated in 
this dissertation. His head lies in the Cathedral of Troyes; the other relics, 
commingled with those of St. Bernard and other saints, in the village 
church of Ville-sous-Ferté, whither they were solemnly translated in 1875, 
having suffered much in the storm of the Revolution. After all, if there was 
much to be deplored in the Irish church of the twelfth century, there was 
also much good, when it could produce such pillars of justice as Malachy 
O’Morghair and Laurence O’Toole; when its literature and art began to 
flourish on domestic and national lines full of promise ; when it could furnish 
historians to Frederick Barbarossa, and strangers wrote the lives of its promi- 
nent bishops; when thecrusading Bernard and the polished Norman canon 
of Eu looked on Malachy and Laurence, the product of Irish schools, piety, 
and culture, as the most saintly and zealous men who had yet appeared on the 
great highway of Europe. 


The method and procedure of the Bollandists is the net historical result of 
nearly three centuries of experience in collecting and composing. The fierce 
polemics of the sixteenth century revealed many literary weaknesses on the 
Catholic side, the elimination of which was the gigantic work of the latter half 


1 Quaeri nempe potest utrum extraneus iste satis cognoverit gentem hibernicam, pater- 
narum traditionum tenacissimam, lingua moribusque absimilem ab tis omnibus quos inter 
Bernardus versabatur. Dixerit ergo criminosum quod moribus sinebatur, pravum quod 
usus tolerabat. Attamen quod ultro concedent qui S. Bernardum vel levitur noverint, ea 
quae ex suis cum Malachia colloquiis curiose collegit probe scire potuit, scilicet res ecclesias- 
ticas in Hibernia non more romano tractari, et, quod pejus erat, omnem disciplinam 
misere labefactatam ubique corruisse. Nec est cur id miremur, cum rem in contrarium 
evenisse majori miraculo esset. Minor quidem romanam inter ac Scotorum ecclesiam 
mecessitudo frequentabat; frequens autem cum matre ecclesiarum commercium optima 
cautio est ne a canonum rigore recedatur.” Acta Sanctorum (Nov. 3, p. 136). 

80U 
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of that century. The Lives of The Saints were in an especially bad condition: 
scarcely anything had been done to better the crude editions of the Golden 
Legend and Peter de Natalibus. Theologians like Melchior Canus and Louis 
Vivés lamented in vigorous terms that the lives of the philosophers were 
written with more care than the lives of the saints. Lipomani and Surius 
began to collect and to edit in greater numbers these ancient treasures, but the 
century was over before the man appeared who was to open the road across 
the vast fields of Catholic hagiology. This was the Flemish Jesuit, Herbert 
de Rosweyde, whose life was actually sacrificed (1629) to hagiological labors, 
and who bequeathed to his society the vast undertaking of the Acta Sane- 
torum. The execution of the ideas of De Rosweyde fell to John Bolland, 
from whom the collection takes its name, since he drew up the plan, collected 
the first materials, and labored for thirty-six years at them. Two other mem- 
bers of the Society, Henschen and Papebroch, formed with Bolland the liter- 
ary triumvirate which gave its actual constitution to the Acta Sanctorum; 
founded the Antwerp (now Brussels) Museum of the Bollandists, the great 
workshop whence issue these massive folios; journeyed over a great part of 
Europe, examining libraries and archives, and copying or collecting whatever 
was of use or value for their purpose. They began the enormous correspon 
dence of the Bollandists that runs up into the hundreds of thousands of num- 
bers, and embraces the whole earth. They drew up out of the martyrologies 
the nomenclator or catalogue of saints to be venerated on each day, chiefly 
according to the Roman ecclesiastical calendar, added to it from other 
sources, completed separate lists of saints to be passed over or adjourned to 
other days, and cast the great dissertations in the form they have ever since 
preserved. It was the rare event of the combined genius of these men which 
set in motion the entire society, filled all Europe with hagiological enthusiasm, 
and carried at one rush the great work up to October, to fill out which month 
alone it has demanded the labors of two centuries. The greatest of the three 
was Daniel Papebroch, prince of critics, whom death surprised at the age of 
ninety-four, toiling over his manuscripts with all the dreamy fervor of youth, 
and whose share in the Acta Sanctorum is well defined in his epitaph: 


Quop RoswEYDUS PRAEPARARAT, 

Quop BoLLANDUS INCHOARAT, 

Quop HENSCHENIUS FORMARAT, 
PERFECIT PAPEBROCHIUS. 


The Bollandist composition of the life of a saint is a long and intricate 
labor. It begins at present with the study of all the materials that their 
library and archive furnish, and this is no small amount, for they are the 
depository of hagiological material since the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The most authentic lives are collected in the best manuscripts or most 
reliable printed editions. The manuscripts especially are described with 
accuracy as to their origin, condition, authorship and contents; if they 
are numerous, the filiation is made visible.! After the collection of all the 


‘The Bollandists publish at present a supplementary collection called the Analecta 
Bollandiana, It is now in its thirteenth year, and includes, besides critical notices of 
hagiological works, certain newly-discovered or perfected lives of the saints, acts of 
the martyrs, etc., which belong to calendar days already passed or not likely to be 
reached in the near future, or which for other reasons need to be made public. 
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ancient lives, original notices and references, whole or fragmentary, printed 
or unedited, in prose or in metre, written or monumental, their text is restored 
as nearly as possible to the condition of the original autograph, in the style 
and language of the original writer. In the course of this labor a multitude 
of points arise which need elucidation, and they are carefully noted for treat- 
ment in the formal dissertation that accompanies each life. Their work is 
of a judicial nature, a kind of literary canonization, a process made in the 
name of history, not as to material goods, but as to the right and title to a 
place among the saints. It recalls the Egyptian ‘‘ judgment of the dead,’’ and 
is a most serious thing, since it creates opinion and makes or unmakes his- 
torical belief. Cardinal Pitra says of their work, that ‘‘ in this forum, where 
the lives of the saints are discussed, the hagiographer is at once judge, 
accuser, and advocate. All ages and places appear before him, and he must 
weigh contradictory evidences, decipher and compare ancient titles from all 
lands,—written law, traditional usage, history, diplomacy, archeology, chron- 
ology, geography,—all human knowledge has a share in this vast process. 
When the sentence is pronounced it is neither secret nor irrevocable, nor free 
from control, but declared before heaven and earth, offending often the 
pretentions of an entire nation, and the current prejudices and opinions of the 
age.’’ Nor does their work stop with the death of the saint. His will, his 
burial, his cultus in mass and breviary, in architecture and the fine arts; the 
translation of his body, the fate of his relics; his feasts and miraculous inter- 
cession, are grave matters needing long discussion, and raising difficult prob- 
lems. On the margin of the page runs a brief commentary, permitting the 
reader to seize at a glance the gist of whole columns of writing. The life of 
each saint thus prepared is read over carefully in print by the writer, then by 
the whole body of the Bollandists, and when it goes out, represents their 
united judgments. The traditional number of Bollandists is four, one of 
whom, the Senior, is the head director of this marvelous brotherhood, un- 
equalled in the annals of literature. They have always disciples in training, 
to take the place of those whom death, or other causes, remove. It would be 
hard to over-estimate the literary virtues of these men; their patience in 
research, as manifested by an interminable correspondence and an almost 
finical fidelity in the reading of manuscripts; their journeys and labors in 
distant archives: their accuracy in reproducing whatever bears immediately 
on the life before them, either as ancient or modern literature or new monu- 
ments; their trustworthiness and abundance in citations; their care for the 
material comfort of their readers, and above all, the exquisite literary finish of 
the whole,—the last loving, refining touches put upon the work of years ere it 
be exposed to the curious gaze of the multitude, too often ignorant and unap- 
preciative of the charms of the masterpiece. 

The prefaces and dissertations of the modern Bollandists yield in noth- 
ing to the scholarly introductions to the Monumenta Germania, the Rolls 
Series, and the other great Corpora and collections which European industry 
is daily putting forth. In all there is the same thoroughness, the same con- 
scientious application of the most approved formule of the school, the same 
judicial composure in presence of the battling texts as they unroll their story. 
But there is more, it seems to me, in the Bollandists. These men are vener- 


able priests, who feel at once acorporate, and a personal, present responsibility. 
¢ 
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They are perpetual pontiffs at the altar of history, and disciples for ever at 
the feet of Clio. It is an eminently religious work which they perform, and 
only that conviction could have kept up so long the cooperation of a whole 
society and a whole nation at a work which is often thankless and sometimes 
fraught with danger. To men of faith it is a thrilling thing to tread forever 
in the vicinity of the saints and paradise, and to so treat of the glories of 
Catholicism that the latter shall not be robbed of her titles, nor the claims of 
truth suffer violence, nor the humble faithful receive scandal at seeing some 
pious local belief relegated to the shadowy land of legend and illusion. All 
honor, then, to the Society of Jesus and the Flemish nation, which have 
borne the brunt of this monumental work of Catholic energy and genius, and 
endowed the world with one of those immortal creations that rank with the 
peerless cathedrals, the powerful universities, the national legislations, and 
the vernacular literatures that gem the brow of Mother Church, and _ pro- 
claim her ever youthful vigor and productiveness. T.J.S. 


Tue BUILDING OF THE WEsT INDIAN CONTINENT. ! 


When the ancient philosophers found shells like those that live in the seas 
resting upon the mountain tops, they concluded that the land and sea had 
changed places. As the science of geology became established, such changes 
of level were more accurately described, but still from one side they have 
been studied only in recent years, namely, the gentle oscillations recurring 
over great regions as separated from those movements which produce moun- 
tain masses and abysmal depths. In the older formations beds of rock aggre- 
gating several miles in thickness, with occasional layers preserving the ripple 
marks of the ancient ocean waves upon their shores, show that the floors of 
the seas slowly sank as the muds and shells gradually filled up the basins and 
constituted great rock formations, which were eventually elevated, so that 
they are now exposed as land surfaces. Such movements, as also those to 
which we owe the high mountain regions, have perhaps resulted from the 
shrinkage of the earth’s interior, or perhaps from the expansion of the beds 
of newly-made rocks, on account of the rise of the internal heat of the earth, 
or in part from volcanic activity. These disturbances, to a greater or less de- 
gree, bend, fold, or break the strata, but the dislocations produced never dis- 
appear until the rains and rills wear away the whole formation and the rivers 
carry their remains to build up new lands in some distant sea. In addition 
to such changes of altitudes, geologists have recognized a slow rising of the 
coast-lines in some places and a sinking in others, but such changes, at least 
in late geological times, have been generally considered as restricted to very 
moderate limits. In recent years many scattered observations have been 
recorded, casting doubt upon this restriction of the undulations of the earth’s 
crust, or where great movements have been demonstrated, they have been 
attributed to local causes, and not correlated with great regional movements. 

It is only a few years since certain great valleys were referred to as in some 
way fissures opened by plutonic forces, and unusual depths of the sea near 
the coast were considered as unimportant irregularities. In the last half 
dozen years a small band of workers have given their attention to the de- 


1Summary of a public lecture given at the Catholic University, December 6th, 1894. 
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tailed movements of the continent. Amongst other phenomena, they have 
surveyed the strands of deserted shores for hundreds of miles, and have 
found that these beaches are no longer the level lines they were when they 
bounded the now shrunken bodies of water, but that in one direction they 
rise for hundreds of feet higher than in the opposite, where they may actu- 
ally pass below the present water surfaces. These warped beaches show that 
there has been a gentle movement of the earth’s crust in progress over conti- 
nental areas without deforming the old drainage valleys or making mountain 
disturbances. It is these continental movements which have been studied 
with results far beyond our expectations. 

From the structure of the valleys, whether a mile or twenty miles wide, 
alike in the mountain regions of the continent and across the coastal plains, 
it has been found that they are all formed by the action of the rains and 
streams, whilst the mountain-making movements have only elevated the lands 
and favored the erosion by the action of the atmospheric agents. The ob- 
ject of this special inquiry into the form and origin of the valleys was to 
enable us to compare the land valleys with those occurring beneath the sur- 
face of the sea. The result was that they have been found to have the same 
origin. Another set of phenomena has been observed in the lower reaches 
of the rivers, and we now know that all of them flow over buried valleys of 
great depth and breadth, showing that the continent was as high as the chan- 
nels are deep at their mouths, and that such an elevated condition lasted for 
long ages whilst the valleys were being made by the rains, etc., as described 
above. But this inquiry could not of itself demonstrate a former elevation 
of more than a thousand or two thousand feet. The evidence for the great 
elevation had to be sought for beyond the modern coast line. 

The actual margin of the continent is located at distances of from fifteen to 
three hundred miles seaward of the existing shores, where there is a sudden 
descent of two or three miles. Across the drowned terrace-plains or slopes, 
in front of the coast, many river-like valleys have been discovered. It is only 
half a dozen years since the writer hesitated to accept the evidence of the 
greater depths of the drowned valleys as due to the same causes as those 
nearer the surface of the sea, simply because greater altitude has not been 
amongst the precepts of book geology. In spite of this lack of foresight, 
further investigations have accumulated evidence amounting to demonstra- 
tion that the drowned valleys across the coastal plains are continuations of 
the great buried valleys which pass seaward of the modern coast lines. These 
drowned valleys are now known by the dozens in the Southern States 
and in the West Indies. In their descent they increase in breadth and depth 
and receive many tributaries, just as land valleys. Some of them have been 
followed for distances of from fifty to two hundred miles, and one is six 
hundred miles in length. 

The submerged plains traversed by the fjords are of the same structure 
and geological age as the neighboring lands on both sides of them. Indeed, 
the terrestrial movements have been so gentle that they have not obliterated 
the river-like character of the valleys. 

The discovery of the systems of drowned river valleys at great depths 
becomes geological evidence that the West Indies and our continent stood as 
high as the fjords are submerged, barring some slight corrections for unequal 
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sinking of the land. Moreover, they prove that the Mexican Gulf and the 
Caribbean Sea were lately extensive plains, which drained into the Pacific 
Ocean. Then the adjacent continental and insular regions formed high table 
lands, from one and a half to two and a half miles higher than to-day, having 
a climate almost arctic. From the study of the formations out of which the 
valleys were excavated and the accumulations which have subsequently par- 
tially filled them, the date of the recent elevation of the continent has been 
determined. There were two great epochs of high elevation, in the periods 
which geologists call Pliocene and in the following Pleistocene or glacial 
age; but between these two epochs of elevation, the continent subsided so 
that 250,000 square miles of the Southern states were drowned and the islands 
reduced to a few small masses of land. The great elevations may not have 
been of equal magnitude: but after the later one the region again became 
depressed to a level somewhat below the present altitude; and since that 
change, it has suffered minor oscillations of level. It would appear that in 
the depressions following both epochs of elevation there was a natural Nicar- 
aguan canal. 

The changes of level were those affecting broad continental regions which 
did not generally obstruct the drainage systems, nor were they accompanied 
by extensive mountain-making movements. To this statement there was 
a notable exception in Central America, where in place of the region sinking, 
it remained somewhat elevated and formed a great barrier across the old con- 
tinental valleys. This barrier has been further deformed, not merely by ter- 
restrial warping, but by the further elevation of mountain ranges and by the 
accumulation of volcanic deposits. 

At the commencement of both epochs of high elevation, there was a large 
assemblage of wild animals roaming over the Southern States, but each fauna 
was in turn exterminated. That of the later or Pleistocene period included 
elephants, horses, camels, and tapirs, all of which became extinct in North 
America long before its discovery by Columbus. The changes of the climate 
with the accompanying variations in the physical conditions and of food- 
supply, when the country was passing from tbe tropical savannahs and for- 
ests to the mountain deserts and arctic tundras was sufficient cause for the 
destruction of mammalian life from greater regions than those submerged by 
the succeeding depressions of the continent, and consequent local extermina- 
tion of all forms of life. 

The present studies are in their infancy, nor can we foresee their results. 
Physical changes will perhaps explain the distribution and extermination of 
fauna already known, while the idea of the fixity of continents will be amended, 
allowing to our own a much farther extension east and west. There appears 
no geological limit to the changes of level of land and sea, with the conse- 
quent great changes of climate. In the changes of level in both directions, 
we may find the causes that produced the late glacial period, though of these 
gently moving undulations on a vast scale there is as yet no adequate ex- 
planation. ! Pror. J. W. Spencer, Pu. D. 


‘It is only due to the Rector of the Catholic University that an acknowledgment of 
his appreciation of scientific investigations be given, for even before the scientific re 
sults concerning the bridging of the Antillean seas was announced to the scientific 
world, he kindly requested the autbor to lecture upon the subject at the University. 
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Martyrologium Hieronymianum ad fidem codicum adjectis prolegomenis 
ediderunt Jon. Bart. De Rosst et Lupov. Ducnesne. Acta Sanc- 
torum Novembris t. II., p. 1. Reprint (4°) by Polleunis and Ceuterick, 
Brussels, 1894. 


The document that goes under the title of the Martyrology of St. Jerome 
is one of those indispensable treasures of Christian antiquity without which 
the historian would be often at sea. It forms the basis of the nomenclator, or 
great catalogue of Saints that directs the Bollandists in their labors. It is 
the thread which guided De Rossi in his studies on early Christian Rome, and 
in his critical edition of the Liber Pontificalis Duchesne makes constant use 
of its information. First edited by Florentini in 1668, at Lucca, a new recen- 
sion has been ardently desired by all who study the antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church. Hence the value and the timeliness of this contribution to our 
knowledge of a venerable historical monument. 

We know that the primitive Christians kept with jealous care the lists of 
their martyrs and confessors of the faith. The martyrdom of St. Polycarp, 
the words of Tertullian and St. Cyprian, the list of Sardinian confessors given 
by St. Victor to Marcia the wife of Commodus, and many other evidences, 
show with what care these precious catalogues were kept. Special notaries 
were detailed to take down the judicial interrogatories, with the responses of 
the martyrs and the description of the final exit of the trial. Sometimes the 
martyrs left accounts of their sufferings, or eye-witnesses drew them up for 
the Church. Again, the municipal courts furnished copies of the official acta, 
either through favor or formoney. A great deal of these acts, letters, reports, 
etc., was destroyed in the persecution of Diocletian; but those saved did not 
lose their value in the fourth century, after the conversion of Constantine. 
Many of them were collected and published by Eusebius in their complete 
text, a kind of corpus martyrologicum. On the other hand, from very early 
times every church had its list of annual feasts, and on that list were inscribed 
the commemorations of many martyrs of general or local fame. Such eccle- 
siastical calendars surely existed in the beginning of the fourth century at 
Rome, and their existence is evidenced for the same age at Alexandria, Nico- 
media, in Africa, and perhaps at Antioch. 

It is not true that these calendars contained all or nearly all the famous 
martyrs of the Church. There are martyrs mentioned in St. Cyprian’s letters 
of whom the African calendars say nothing. There are others like Justin and 
Apollonius and Liberalis, of whom the Roman calendars make no mention. 
Quite lately a fragmeut of inscription has been discovered at Marseilles, from 
which we learn of the martyrdom of Volusianus and Fortunatus. The stone 
shows that they were scarcely less famous than the martyrs of Lyons and 
Vienne; yet the Gallic records do not chronicle their fate. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries there was a notable activity in the compilation of ancient 
martyrdoms. They were now titles of glory, not only to churches, but to 
cities whose patrons they became. Hence the need of lives for liturgical pur- 
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poses and popular curiosity. The curial archives of the cities contained yet 
the official accounts of the sufferings of many martyrs, and it is perhaps from 
them that have been drawn those remarkable pages which Le Blant has added 
to the Acta Sincera of Ruinart. F 

It was not only orthodox Catholics who wrote the lives of martyrs; here- 
tics displayed great zeal in the same line, so much so that at the end of 
the fifth century the Roman Church had ceased to read publicly the acts 
of the martyrs, because of the frequent corruption of their texts by the 
heretics. In the following century, however, we learn from a letter of 
Gregory the Great that the Roman Church was wont to use a single volume 
in which, not the text of the passions, but the names, places and days of 
death of a multitude of martyrs were given in the order of the ecclesiastical 
calendar. A contemporary writer, Cassiodorius, calls this collection the 
Martyology of St. Jerome. He is the first to do so, and there is no warrant 
for such an assertion, since neither in St. Jerome himself nor in his con- 
tinuator Gennadius is there any reference to such a work. 

If we go now across the Alps, and imagine ourselves in the early part of 
the ninth century, previous to the martyrologies of Florus, Hrabanus, Wan- 
dalbert, Ado, Usuard, and Notker Balbulus, we shall see that there was then 
in use in the liturgical service a book called the Martyrology of St. Jerome, 
but which had nothing more to recommend the title than the forged corre- 
spondence of that saint with two Italian bishops, Chromatius and Heliodorus, 
the same letters that had misled Cassiodorius, For the rest it was very much 
like the volume mentioned by St. Gregory and Cassiodorius ; only it had a 
great many Gallic peculiarities in the shape of feasts, commemorations of 
saints, local references and usages, which were certainly not found in the 
Latin martyrology cited by them. A close internal examination of the 
manuscripts in which this work is preserved shows that in the course of the 
sixth century it underwent a thorough recension at Auxerre in Gaul, and 
was there made useful for the churches and dioceses of that province. In its 
original Latin form it has disappeared, doubtless for ever, while with these 
Gallic modifications it made the circuit of Europe, was the basis of the lost 
martyrology of Bede, and its re-edition by Florus, as well as of the ninth cen- 
tury martyrologies, and the modern Roman, all of which are constructed on 
its framework, embody much of its materials. and present countless features 
of the original. What are these features? How many arethey? How do 
they correspond with the original from which they are derived ? 

Here is precisely the nodus of the question, and the source of all the 
attention paid to the J/eronymianum in the last three centuries. The book 
known to St. Gregory and Cassiodorius contained a multitude of exact refer- 
ences to early Christian life,—the persons of martyrs and confessors, the days 
and manner of their deaths, the basilicas and cemeterivs where they rested, 
the places where they suffered martyrdom. It was a kind of a Breviarium, 
in which was summarized a world of information whose original authentic 
sources are forever lost. If we reflect for a moment on the tremendous 
activity of our age in all things pertaining to those remote times, we shall at 
once seize the importance of every attempt to restore to us in its original 
form a document so full of direct and indirect information on Christian geog- 
raphy, topography, chronology, history, liturgy, and art. 
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It would seem easy to remove all the Gallic peculiarities, and, in fact, 
these have been long since detected and classified. But when we examine the 
remainder, we come across one of the most tangled documents in all history, 
one which finds its counterpart only in the Chronicle of Husebius. The same 
names or series of names recur in different columns, and not always near one 
another. The same names are often repeated two or three times in the same 
column. The names of places are likewise repeated in a similar manner, and 
attached to the wrong saints. In a word, there is the utmost confusion of 
materials. This did not take place in the medizval times. Just such a con- 
fused pulmentum lay before the scribe of Auxerre when he prepared it for 
Gallican liturgical uses. We know this from the oldest manuscripts of the 
Rieronymianum, some of which are of the eighth century, and show already 
the confusion of which we speak. Nevertheless, it is easy to see that they 
all embody a common text, the recognition and disengagement of which is 
one of the chief historical difficulties of our epoch. It is possible, by going 
over all the monuments of the cultus of the individual saints mentioned in 
the Hieronymianum, to throw a great deal of light upon the situation. The 
early liturgical books, the passions and acts of the martyrs, the art-monu- 
ments, traditions, and local memories would cast many rays of light on every 
problem. But this tedious and delicate task is reserved for the commentaries 
on the text when it is at last satisfactorily constituted. 

In the meantime the editors hope to restitute the corrupted text by a study 
of the most ancient church calendars out of which the Hieronymianum seems 
to have been originally constructed. These are a Roman calendar, begun in 
the fourth century and modified from time to time until A. D. 422 ; a Greek 
Martyrology executed at Nicomedia about A. D. 362, out of the collection of 
ancient martyrdoms made by Eusebius in the first half of the fourth century ; 
pre-Constantinian catalogues of martyrs, very numerous ; calendars of the 
churches of Alexandria and Antioch, and many materials collected from 
various Italian, Spanish, and other sources. This calculation is borne out for 
many ancient Oriental saints by the oldest manuscript martyrology in exist- 
ence, the Syriac Codex Nitrianus of the year A. D. 411-412, now in the British 
Museum, and which appears to be an abbreviation of the Greek martyrology 
just mentioned. In the latter half of the fifth century all this was at hand 
to an unknown compiler in the north of Italy. He picked out all those gud in 
suis locisin amplissima festivitate fuere, and could then dare to put the venerable 
but ancient names of Hieronymus, Chromatius and Heliodorus at the head of 
his work, and thus commend it to posterity. Through the long and careful 
studies of De Rossi and Duchesne so much is known concerning the earliest 
genesis of the Hieronymianum. ! 

It remains now tore-establish the original text out of the above materials, or 
their fragments or representatives. Butthe editors did not think the time was 
propitious for that task; they have therefore given us instead an accurate recen- 
sion of those manuscripts which most probably represent the text of the Hiero- 
nymianum as it lay before the scribe of Auxerre at the end of the sixth century. 
The manuscripts of the martyrology are quite numerous, and are known as 


*De Rossi, Roma Sotterranea I, p. 112; II, pp. X, 39; IT1, p. 186 : Duchesne, ‘Les sources 
du Martyrologe hiéronymien, in the Mélanges d’archéologie et histoire, (March, 1885.) Innes- 
bruck Zeitschrift fuer Katholische Theologie (X. 380.) 
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pleniores and contracti, according as they give the full text, or only excerpts 
made for the use of particular churches and monasteries, and additions of 
proper feasts and commemorations of particular saints. Of the complete 
manuscripts ten are now known, while the first editor, Florentini, had only 
four at his disposal. The abbreviated are some thirty in number, and have not 
the same importance as those which contain the entire text, though both in 
them and the derived martyrologies occur frequently the invaluable brief his- 
torical epitomes which are so marked a characteristic of the original Hierony- 
mianum, and have been frequently suppressed or compressed in the later re- 
censions. The manuscripts of Echternach, Berne, Weissenburg, and the 
Lorsch fragment, represent the traditions of the eighth century, and, strange 
to say, are all of Anglo-Saxon origin. That of Weissenburg is dated A. D. 
772, and that of Echternach was probably written by a companion of St. 
Willibald, and is supposed to come the nearest to the original recension of the 
scribe of Auxerre. This is very interesting, since St. Willibald received his 
education in Ireland, and the old Martyrology of Donegal is said to be closely 
related to the Echternach manuscripts of the Hieronymtanum. 

The complete manuscripts are divided by the editors into four families, 
or distinct archetypes: those of Echternach, Berne, Lorsch, and Fontanelles 
the latter place being the site of the famous monastery of St. Wandrille, in 
the Diocese of Rouen. To it belongs the codices of Corbie and Sens, that 
of Weissenburg, and those of Lucca, Florence and Vallombrosa, representing 
the paleographical tradition of France and Italy. All of these manuscript, 
have a history, and what we know of them makes us regret the loss of two 
others, one referred to by the Abbot Hilduin at the beginning of the ninth 
century, and another that belonged in the tenth century to the Irish monas- 
tery of Bobbio. 

Though we have not yet that text-recension of the original Hieronymia- 
num which has been so long awaited, a great step has been made in the right 
direction. The manuscript material has been collected, sifted, classified. 
The best codices are brought together in parallel columns, and the state of 
the problem made visible to every student. In the valuable prolegomena of 
seventy-five folio pages, De Rossi and Duchesne, overcoming countless diffi- 
culties, have untangled the literary vicissitudes of this ancient document, laid 
bare the elements and the methods of its genesis, and furnished an admirable 
model of a compressed but lucid and instructive introduction. Though it is 
only what we might expect from the editors of the Jnscriptiones Christianae 
and the Liber Ponteficalis, it is, nevertheless, a cause for rejoicing to see our 
fellow-Catholics in the front rank, nay, the leaders of historico-literary criti- 
cism. There will always be something pathetic about these pages, for they 
were the last great labor of the incomparable critic whose hand and brain are 
forever stilled among men. Indeed, it seems like a shadow of the heavenly 
apotheosis that he should, while living, take a place in the splendid Propy- 
laeum of the Acta Sanctorum, But he leaves behind him a band of disciples 
in whom love incites genius, and the greatest of whom is, undoubtedly, he 
whose name appears on the title page of this essay as the co-laborer of De 
Rossi, and who has re-awakened in our generation the traditions of the great 
French school of Mabillon and Montfaucon, and shed a new and wondrous 
lustre on the brows of that nation which has ever been the queenliest daughter 
of the Church, and the most intellectual apostle of Catholicism. TT. J. S. 
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La fondation de l’'universite de Douai, par Georges Cardon. Paris, 1892, pp. 
IV-546. 


Though this work was published some two years ago, an apology is 
scarcely needed for devoting a certain space to its contents. The subject- 
matter is of a peculiarly attractive kind, being the history of the most cele- 
brated of the Catholic universities founded in the sixteenth century ; one, 
also, especially dear to English-speaking Catholics. The book itself is of 
great value, and the foundation of any ancient university especially touches 
those who assist at the first growth of a new one. The work of M. Cardon is 
divided into two parts. In the first he introduces us to the origins of the uni- 
versity, the first steps taken by the citizens of Douai, the chief promoters of 
the idea, the opposition, the formal erection, and the inauguration. In the 
second part our author studies the administration and privileges of the uni- 
versity, the organization of its faculties and its teaching, the colleges and the 
students. Out of a multitude of interesting facts we can only dwell upon a 
few, and those the most striking. 

M. Cardon rightly insists on the peculiar conditions of time and place in 
which the university came forth. The prosperity, industrial and commercial, 
of the Low Countries through the fifteenth and in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, was something phenomenal. Its cities were numerous and 
wealthy. Bruges, Gand, Antwerp, Malines, were the most attractive sites in 
Europe, and contemporary histories tell us of 

“The pageants splendid that adorned those days of old, 

Stately dames, like queens attended; knights who bore the Fleece of Gold ; 

Lombard and Venetian merchants, with deep-laden argosies ; 

Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal pomp and ease.” 

The arts and sciences were not less flourishing; it was the epoch when the 
Van Eycks and the Memlings produced their masterpieces; when Josquin 
Despres and Rolland De Lassus (Orlando di Lasso) created modern music; 
when Philip de Commines and Froissart fashioned the historical prose of 
France; when Thomas a Kempis wrote the most beautiful ascetic book that 
ever came from the pen of man; when Erasmus opened the way to scriptural 
and patristic criticism; when Denys le Chartreux and Adrian of Utrecht ex- 
plained the mysteries of theology. In the Low Countries the Renaissance was 
not the skeptical and frivolous-minded movement that it was in some other 
lands; there it took on a grave, religious character, and attracted men to sci- 
entific tasks rather than to works of the imagination. It wasa popular move- 
ment rather than the special creation of dilettanti. The cities had their halls 
of rhetoric and a large share in the development of studies; indeed, the muni- 
cipal independence of those days demanded magistrates capable of carrying 
on difficult and complicated labors. Knowledge was then especially requisite 
for the social and political functions of life; Charles the Fifth was wont to 
surround himself with learned men and successful professors, like Viglius. 
Withal, this brilliant civilization had its dark spots, and when the Refor- 
mation arrived, Luther found sympathizers in the north, and Calvin in the 
south. That their teachings did not make greater progress in Belgium for 
the next fifty years was owing to the strong, repressive hand of Charles the 
Fifth and to the University of Louvain, then at its apogee, and whose great 
doctors, Driedo, Latomus, Tapperus and Ruvesteyn, had refuted the errors of 
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the reformers, and strengthened the government in many ways, e. g., by pub- 
lishing in 1540 the first Index librorum prohibitorum. Still, the general impres- 
sion in the Low Countries was that of men dwelling over a threatening vol- 
cano, until two important acts were done that secured for centuries the best 
interests of the Catholic religion. The first was the creation of fourteen new 
bishoprics, with three metropolitans at Malines, Utrecht and Cambrai, the 
former with primatial honors. The second was the opening of a new centre 
of studies, which should be to the French-speaking population of the land 
what Louvain was to the Flemings, and prevent Catholic youth from fre- 
quenting the universities of Paris, Orleans and Geneva, under the pretext of 
acquiring French. 

This was the raison d’ étre of Douai. It rose as a bulwark of Catholic 
interests, and its best friends were always ardent Catholics. Among the 
earliest of its promoters were Richardot, bishop of Arras, and Jean de Vende- 
ville, a Louvain professor, who afterwards submitted to St. Pius V. a projec- 
for the conversion of the Orient, suggested the creation of the Propaganda, 
brought about the opening of two clerical seminaries at Louvain and Douai, 
aided Allen in the foundation of his college, and after the death of his wife, 
took holy orders, and died bishop of Tournai. Douai had, therefore, a pro- 
nounced Catholic character from the beginning, and it ever retained the same. 

In such a period of intellectual activity it could not be hard to find excel- 
lent professors for the new university. In fact, men of the first rank as 
scholars had been found for the fourteen new bishoprics, such as Jansenius 
for Gand, Rythovius for Ypres, Lindanus for Ruremond, Sonnius for Bois- 
le-duc, Torentius for Antwerp. Similarly, among the rcligious orders, arose 
teachers like Lessius, Bonfrerius, Cornelius a Lapide, while other men 
of high standing were loaned to the German universities of Dillingen, 
Ingolstadt, Graetz, Prague, Cologne and Munich. Nevertheless, the recruit- 
ing of professors for Douai went on slowly. Louvain did not care to give up 
her capable teachers, and among the other available scholars some had become 
suspected of heresy, and others had gone over to the adversary. An accident, 
deplorable in itself, made the fortune of the Douai schools. The persecution 
of Elizabeth cast upon the shores of the Low Countries many illustrious 
English scholars and churchmen, who were received by the people with great 
kindness and protected by the civil authorities. Many of them turned to 
Douai, and obtained chairs in the new faculties. Of these exiles the most 
famous were Richard Smith, William Allen and Thomas Stapleton. Under 
its new doctors, Flemish and English, Douai entered on a glorious academic 
career. In less than a century, and in spite of the des»lating wars of the 
time, the university gave to Catholic literature the most profound of contro- 
versial works in the Principiorum fidei demonstratio of Stapl ton, the most 
perfect specimen of exegesis in the commentary of Estius on the epistles of 
St. Paul, one of the most solid and faithful interpretations of St. Thomas in 
the commentaries of Sylvius, and a vast work of positive theology in the com- 
mentaries of Estiuson Peter Lombard. Wemust add to these the six volumes 
of the last edition of the Glossa ordinaria of Liranus, by Leander of St. 
Martin (John Jones), the editions of Flodoard and Hrabanus Maurus, by 
George Colveneer, and the numerous works of Richard Smith, Richard Bris- 
tow, Richard Broughton, as well as those of Allen and Stapleton, which, 
being united, form a controversial library of unequalled value. 
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Douai has an immortal interest for English-speaking Catholics. Of 
all the colleges which went grouping around the University, none was more 
intimately attached to it than the College of the English Priests, or the College 
of the Pope, as it was called. It was, more especially than others, the creation 
of the University, and in particular of the Faculty of Theology, in which its 
founder was a professor. It was in a conversation of Allen with Vendeville, 
the real founder of Douai, that the notion of the English college first cropped 
out. ‘It was you,’’ writes the former to Vendeville, ‘‘who presided over 
the whole enterprise, and contributed the first means of support at a time 
when the English were little inclined to contribute, and would not believe 
that from so modest a source could come the conversion of a whole king- 
dom.’’ The students of this college lived the life of the University ; they 
breathed its literary atmosphere, and dealt familiarly with its professors and 
students, though they did not follow its courses of teaching, having at home 
a domestic and briefer training, which permitted them to enter more quickly 
on the English mission. Only the more talented of the English students 
went up for degrees, those especially who came from Oxford as Masters of 
Arts. Between 1569 and 1578 the degree of bachelor of theology was given 
to twenty-one English students, and that of licentiate to nine. From 1569 to 
1600, a period of thirty-one years, there were twenty-one doctors of theology, 
and among them four Englishmen, William Allen, Thomas Stapleton, Rich- 
ard Bristow and Richard Hall. 

The version of the Bible in common use among English-speaking Catho- 
lics was projected and begun at Douaiin the midst of difficulties innumerable. 
It was from Douai that went out during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies those bands of intrepid confessors of the faith, of whom it has been 
said that ‘‘no eye ever saw them enter England, and no portion of it was ever 
without them.’’ Douai was truly a House of Martyrs, no less than the Mis- 
sions Htrangeres, at Paris. Their acts may be readin Tierney’s Church History 
of England, but their memories are eternally green in the minds of all who love 
fidelity, and honor patient trust in God and ideal devotion to a pure and holy 
faith. The English colleges of Rome, Valladolid, Seville, Lisbon and St. 
Omer, where the first bishop of the United States was educated, were founded 
on the model of Douai. Under the shadow of its walls the English regulars 
found arefuge. In 1603 the English Benedictines founded there a house, 
which yet exists. In time came the English and the Scotch Recollets, and 
seminaries for the Scotch and the Irish were founded within the purview of 
the University. Cardinal Wiseman was right when he said that no English- 
speaking Catholic could traverse without emotion the quiet streets of old 
Douai, which echoed so often to the feet of those ‘‘ seminary priests,” that 
‘Marian clergy ’’ who nurtured there the spark of English faith in the long 
dark night of exile and persecution. 

The University of Douai was inaugurated October 5, 1563, on the eve of 
the great religious discords in the Low Countries, and just as a long domestic 
warfare was opening, which was destined to see nearly every European people 
pay its bloody quota to ambition and pride. One the one side there were 
ranged the northern provinces of the Low Countries, aided by the Protestants 
of France, England, and Germany, with William the Silent at their head, 
succeeded in turn by his sons Maurice and Frederick Henry. On the other 
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side were the southern provinces united with Spain and Austria, under the 
leadership of Alba, Don Juan of Austria, Farnese, and Spinola. In 1632 
peace was concluded, but the unity of the Low Countries was a thing of the 
past ; their vigorous political body was halved forever, and their natural prog- 
ress indefinitely retarded. Some years later Louis XIV incorporated with 
France one-half of Flanders and the Hainaut, and of the great political body 
created by Charles the Fifth there remained but the heart. Douai fell to 
France, and its university, cut off from the national life and traditions, lan- 
guished on until the Revolution swept it away. It has lately been restored 
at Lille by the Flemings of France, who have preserved no small share of the 
qualities of their Belgian brothers. May our youthful sister live long to 
render to the Catholic cause in our actual controversies services no less signal 
than those which her predecessor rendered to the Church in the polemics of 
former times ! AsO: 


Documenta Selecta e tabulario secreto Vaticano quae Romanorum Pontificum 
erga Americe populos curam ac studia tum ante tum paulo post insulas a 
Christophoro Columbo repertas testantur Prototypia descripta. Typis 
Vaticanis viginti quinque exemplaria ita sunt adornata ut illustrioribus 
tantum bibliothecis distribuerentur, Rom, 1893. 

This is a magnificent specimen of the priater’s art: paper, photogravure, 
printing, every element in this folio volume of one hundred pages is of the 
highest perfection. The dedication of the volume to Leo XIII. informs us 
that it was gotten up by the personal researches and at the personal expense of 
J. C. Heywood, Americanus e cubiculariis SS, D. N. ense et pallio distinctis 
cui ipsi Reipublice moderatores hujus ret procurande officium demandaverant. 
Only twenty-five copies were published for distribution to the most illustrious 
libraries in the world. The library of the Catholic University was favored 
with one. 

In the summer of 1892 Congress passed a resolution requesting the Pope 
to loan for exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition certain manu- 
scripts, maps, and printed volumes relating to the voyages of Columbus, and 
the discovery and early settlement of America. Mr. J. C. Heywood, an 
American, formerly resident in Philadelphia, a chamberlain of the Pope, and a 
ripe scholar, was deputed by the State Department to secure this historical 
exhibit. He set to work in the Vatican archives, and from them extracted 
the documents, the fac-similes of which are reproduced in this volume. 
These documents may be divided into four groups: those which relate to the 
bishopric of Gardar, Greenland; those which relate to the line of demarcation 
traced by Alexander VI. between the Spanish and the Portuguese discoveries; 
those which relate to the sending by Alexander VI. of the first missionaries to 
America; those in which Julius II recommends Bartholomew and Diego 
Columbus to King Ferdinand of Aragon. 

It will be seen at once from this résumé that here are original documents 
for the earliest history of America of the very highest importance. To refer 
only to the first group, it is now put beyond a doubt that Greenland, colonized 
by Norsemen from Iceland, became Christian in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century ; that the bishopric of Gardar was established in the first quarter of the 
twelfth century; that a line of bishops in that see continued without interrup- 
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tion to the beginning of the fifteenth century; that during all this time there 
was continuous ecclesiastical intercourse between the bishops of Gardar and the 
Holy See; that in 1492, on the eve of Columbus’ voyage to the West,a bishop, 
after a vacancy of almost a century, was named for Gardar by Alexander VI. 
Is there to be found in those documents any proof that the Catholic 
Norsemen of Greenland had extended their wanderings to the North Ameri- 
can mainland? We are obliged to answer that there is no positive evidence 
for an affirmative answer. There is, however, in the letter of Nicolas III to 
the Archbishop of Drontheim (Jan. 31, 1279), and also in the letter of Martin 
IV to the Archbishop of Drontheim (March 4, 1282), passages from which an 
affirmative answer might be inferred with some show of reason. The Arch- 
bishop of Drontheim, Norway, was the metropolitan in whose province was 
the suffragan see of Gardar. Ordered by the Holy See to collect throughout 
his province the Peter Pence, he seeks a dispensation, for reason of the length 
of the journey, from a personal visitation of the far away diocese of Gardar. 
He is dispensed from a personal visit and is allowed to send instead delegates. 
The dispensing letters speak not only of Greenland but also of the other 
islands and neighboring territories. Now what can have been those other 
islands and neighboring territories but Markland, Helluland, and especially 
Vinland, which is frequently mentioned in Icelandic literature as a country 
southwest of Greenland whither Greenlanders, Icelanders, and Norsemen from 
Norway, went on frequent voyages for timber and peltries. This is all about 
the mainland that can be deduced from the documents in this volume. Where 
Vinland was, to what extent it was visited, exploited, or colonized, are ques- 
tions that must be solved, and we believe can be solved, from other sources 
than these. The thanks of the University are due to Mr. Heywood for the 
honor of being counted among the twenty-five more illustrious libraries in the 
world. T. OG. 
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JOHN BAPTIST DE ROSSI.—After more than a half century of intellec- 
tual labors, the greatest of Christian archeologists went to his reward Sep- 
tember 20, 1894, at Castel Gondolfo, near Rome, the summer residence of the 
Popes previous to 1870. He was born February 23, 1822, at Rome, and though 
otherwise an humble man, was always proud of this fact. From his earliest 
youth he followed archeological studies as his special vocation, and when 
searcely twenty was known to the scholars of Europe as the most promising 
student of ancient classic inscriptions and Christian antiquities. He never 
belied the hopes thus early centred on him, and in fifty years finished enter- 
prises and published works that might seem herculean even to a learned acad- 
emy or a government. He was pre-eminently an epigraphist, and the results 
of his labors, not to speak of mirfor publications, are consigned to posterity 
in two great works: the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, carried on since 1854 
by.the Royal Academy of Berlin, and the Jnscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae 
septimo saeculo antiquiores (Rome, 1861, 1888). In the sixth volume of the former, 
in union with Wilhelm Henzen, he collected and commented on the Latin 
heathen inscriptions of the city. In the two volumes of the latter, the only 
ones yet published, he began the systematic and complete collection of all 
Christian inscriptions of Rome and its suburbs, which belong to a date earlier 
than the year A. D. 600. In addition, he contributed much to the edition of the 
works of the great numismatist and epigraphist, Bartolomeo Borghesi. He is 
better known to the general public by his researches in the Roman catacombs. 
His zeal and genius found the widest field of action in these mysterious cities 
of the dead, and for years he traversed them in every direction, adding con- 
stantly new ones to the list of those already known, writing their history, ex- 
plaining their architecture, collecting their antiquities, unearthing their works 
of art, and commenting with erudition, insight, and sympathy on every trace of 
ancient Christian life, from the scratched prayer of a chance visitor, to the 
splendid subterranean mausolea of popes and nobles and famous martyrs. 
His researches have been published, but in part only. The Roma Sotterranea, 
in three folio volumes (1864, 1867, 1877), contains only the description of the 
cemetery of Saint Callixtus, but is a model for all future labors of the kind. 
In connection with these catacomb studies he carried on a Bullettino di 
Archeologia Cristiana, in which he deposited the fruits of countless special re- 
searches, and by which he kept alive the interest and curiosity of a wide school 
of disciples in all parts of the world. The art and literature of medieval Rome 
were dear to him as a patriot, and he has left a monument of his affection for the 
City inthe Musaici delle Chiese di Roma anteriori al secolo X V (1872-1894). He 
was for fifty-two years one of the official scribes of the Vatican Archives, and 
pushed forward greatly the cataloguing of its treasures. He was made life- 
guardian of the Vatican Christian Museum by a special act of Leo XIII. The 
Christian Museum of the Lateran is chiefly his work—indeed, he was the moving 
spirit ineverything that pertained tothe study of the most ancient monuments of 
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Rome and Christendom. His minor works are several hundred in number; their 
mere titles cover over twenty-five folio pages, and show what a polyhistor he 
was, how large the range of his activity, and how accurate and sympathetic 
his culture. The great work on the Christian Inscriptions will be continued 
by his disciple, Prof. Gatti, to whom he left all the materials collected for that 
purpose. Many of his manuscript treasures will be deposited in the Vatican 
Archives; among others, the preparatory sketches for a great Christian Topog- 
raphy of Rome. His library remains in the possession of his brother, and the 
family retains his immense correspondence of over 12,000 letters. We learn 
with pleasure that the Bullettino will not be dropped; his disciples will carry 
it on with some modifications. De Rossi was a critic of the highest order. 
Many important discoveries in the realms of theology, art, and architecture 
will forever bear his name. His method was simple enough—the historical 
method, the use of chronology and topography, the collection of all the mon- 
uments in whole or in part, their illustration by ancient writings, respect for 
the most insignificant remains or traces, thoroughness of description. His 
principle was truthfulness. In exposition full, in speech candid, in judgment 
modest and calm, he was a paragon of literary honesty, a man who scorned 
to befog the thought of any reader, or to consciously conceal an iota of his finds, 
whether within or without his own mind. Under great temptation he was 
loyal to his religion and his sovereign. He exercised with dignity the duties 
of a citizen. Asa man and a Christian his conversation was edifying and 
elevating. Like many men of a single purpose, his disposition was innocent 
and attractive. He had the heart of a teacher, and drew about himself a 
goodly number of choice spirits, from many lands, and not always of his own 
faith. He was entirely at their disposal, and many a volume within these last 
decades owes its inception and much of its contents to the advice and direction 
of the good old Maestro, whom to know was to love. Humble, charitable, toil- 
some, his was a model of the antique Christian life. May he rest at last with 
the martyrs whose annals he so amply illustrated, and with those holy found- 
ers of the Roman Church whose titles he so gloriously unearthed and magnified. 
Pax tibi cum sanctis ! 


HENRI FEIJE, professor of canon law, died at Louvain, May 26,1894. He 
was a disciple of Verhoeven of Louvain, whose book on the rights and duties 
of the clergy, secular and regular, attracted much attention at one time. He 
‘won his doctorate in 1848 with a treatise De Matrimoniis Miztis, a subject that 
had attracted him while yet a licentiate. The learned Binterim had published 
at Dusseldorf, in 1846, a brochure on the authority of a parish priest to bless 
a mixed marriage, otherwise in due order, when the parties had already con- 
tracted marriage before a non-Catholic minister. This was criticised by 
Feije in a reply that Binterim himself translated into German, accompanying 
it with a new dissertation. Feije answered in another pamphlet entitled : De 
nuptiarum benedictione: O716xX (OL ad virum eximium Josephum Binterim, 
Amsterdam, 1848. On the death of Verhoeven, Feije succeeded to the Chair 
of Canon Law, which he held until 1885, when he resigned as Doctor Hmeritus. 
He was one of the most eminent canonists of this century, and a teacher of rare 
skill in imparting knowledge. Although alone in his department he founded 
at Louvain a school of law from which many distinguished scholars have 
issued. The proof of his ability is in the numerous dissertations of his 
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students on the impediments of marriage, public and private oratories, 
Christian burial and cemeteries, the residence of beneficed clerics, the rights 
of the Church in universities, the Cathedral chapter sede vacante, clerical 
seminaries, the placitum regium, concordats, and other subjects of living 
interest. Though repeatedly urged to do so, he never published his lectures. 
In 1867 appeared his work, De Matrimonii Impedimentis et Dispensationibus, 
a book which has outlived several editions and will long remain among the 
most valuable authorities on the subject. He left, moreover, a number of 
articles and academic discourses, e. g., on the Index and Gallicanism, the 
Council of Nice, the Peter’s Pence, the canonist Van der Zype (Zypaeus) and 
the Temporal Power. In 1867 he was called to Rome to take part in the 
preparatory labors for the Vatican Council, and remained there till 1870, as a 
consultor of the commission of direction and of the commission on disci- 
pline. No doubt the next year-book of Louvain will give ample details on 
the career of one who did so much honor to his alma mater. 

WILLIAM ROSCHER, political economist, died at Leipsic June 4, 1894. He 
was born at Hanover in 1817, became privat-docent at Goettingen in 1840, and 
professor at Leipsic in 1848. Roscher founded in political economy the so- 
called historical school, which admits no absolute, constant, universal truths 
as proper to that science, but only relative, variable and particular principles, 
dependent on the conditions of time, place and degree of civilization;; hence 
its disciples do not allow that there can exist a cosmopolitan political economy. 
It can never be more than national. Its chief aim is the description (Schil- 
derung) @) of the economic nature and needs of each particular people ; 5) of 
the laws and institutions destined to meet the popular wants ; c) of the pro- 
portion of success which these dispositions have met with. This school, which 
must not be confounded with the juridico-historical school of the illustrious 
Savigny, counts a number of prominent adherents, not only in Germany (Knies, 
Hildebrand), but in France (Walowski), in England (Cliffe Leslie), in Hungary 
(Kantz), in Holland (Hamaker), in Italy (Schiaparello). The ablest adversary 
of Roscher is Menger, professor at the University of Vienna. The following 
are the principal works of Roscher: System der Volkswirthschaft, 4 vols.; 
Geschichte der National-Oekonomie in Deutschiand, 2 vols. ; Ueber das Ver- 
haeltness der National-Oekonomie zum Klassischen Alterthume; Disputatio 
prima de doctrinae oeconomico-politicae apud Graecos primordiis ; Leben, 
Werke, und Zeitalter des Thucydides ; Umriss zur Naturlehre der Staats- 
formen ; Geschichte der Englischen Volkswirthschafislehre des XVI und XVII 
Jahrhunderts ; Die Deutsche National Oekonomie an der Grenzscheide des X VI 
und XVII Jahrhunderts ; Volkgeschichtliches Leben der Monarchie, Aristo- 
cratie, und Democratie ; Un grand économiste francais du XIV siecle. 


SIR AUSTENFHENRY LAYARD, traveller and diplomat, died June 5, 1894. 
He was born at Paris in 1817. In 1841, through the instrumentality of M. 
Botta, a French consul-general, he became acquainted with the great ruins of 
antiquity at Mosul, near the mound of Nimroud. Shortly after he began the 
excavations which have yielded such notable additions to our knowledge of 
Oriental life, literature, history and art. Political life and the diplomatic 
service engaged much of bis attention. He will be best remembered by his 
works, Nineveh and tts Remains, (1848); and Monuments of Nineveh, (1850-’53, 
folio); A Popular Account of Layard’s Expedition to Nineveh and Researches 
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at Babylon, (1853): Illustrations of the Sculptures, Vases, and Bronzes Recently 
Discovered at Nineveh, (1858, folio); The Nineveh Court and the Crystal 
Palace, (1857); Nineveh and Babylon, (1867); Early Adventures in Persia, 
Susiana, and Babylon, (1887). He was also an enthusiastic a(mirer and con- 
noisseur of Italian art, and edited, in 1*87, Kugler’s History of Italian 
Painting. 

WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, LL. D., professor of Sanskrit at Yale Col- 
lege, died June 7, 1894. He was born at Northampton February 9, 1827, and 
graduated at Williams College in 1845. After a period of study at Yale he 
went abroad to the Universities of Berlin and Tuebingen, where he became 
interested in the study of Sanskrit. In 1854 he returned to Yale as professor 
of Sanskrit, which position he held until his death, with the additional office of 
professor of comparative philology. To him, more than any other, is owing 
the awakening of interest among Americans for Oriental studies. Since 1849 
he was a member of the American Oriental Society, and for many years its 
mainstay, and the chief contributor to its Journal. He was the best known 
of American philologists, and honored at various times with membership in 
numerous foreign academies and societies. He was well skilled in several of 
the natural sciences, and long and closely connected with the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School. Among modern grammarians he ranked very high, his text- 
books in English, French, and German grammar being widely used. The 
first of his great works was the publication of the Atharva- Veda-Sanhita, 
of which the first volume was issued in 1855, and the remainder was ready at 
his death, including introduction, critical readings, commentary, literature, 
and indices, a truly monumental work. In 1879 appeared at Leipsic his 
Sanskrit Grammar, in English and German, followed in 1885 by a large sup- 
plement. This is his greatest work, and the first complete historical study of 
Sanskrit. He was a contributor to the Sanskrit Dictionary of Boehtlingk and 
Roth; in fact, his Sanskrit Grammar has been described as a thorough resumé 
of that great work of St. Petersburgh scholars. Many of his minor philo- 
logical and linguistic labors are collected in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, in the ‘‘ Transactions’’ of other learned bodies, and in the 
following books: Language and the Study of Language (1867), Life and 
Growth of Language (1875), Oriental and Linguistic Studies (1873-’7%5). For 
many years he was a tireless contributor to encyclopedias, reviews, and lite- 
rary journals. He was editor-in-chief of the Century Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language and revised a German Dictionary which goes by his name. It 
has been well said that in him ‘‘ Yale University has lost one of her most 
brilliant and able scholars, one of her wisest and most faithful teachers, 
whose influence always made for diligent and honest research and state- 
ment.”’ 

CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH AUGUST DILLMANN, Xthiopic scholar and pro- 
fessor of Old Testament exegesis at the University of Berlin, died July 4, aged 
Tlyears. He made hisearly studies under Ewald, one of the most distinguished 
orientalists and biblical exegetes that Germany bas ever produced. After 
teaching at various universities Dr. Dillmann was called to Berlin to succeed 
Hengstenberg, who, for nearly a lifetime, had been the able and fearless 
antagonist of rationalism in Germany. Dillmann was above all an A®thiopic 
scholar. On the occasion of his entering the Academy of Seiences at Berlin 
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in 1877, he acknowledged that during the preceding thirty years he had 
devoted more than one-half of his time to the Gheez, or ancient language of 
Abyssinia. For years he stood quite alone in this study. His original aim 
‘was to publish the Athiopic Book of Henoch, in which he succeeded. This 
remarkable book, written perhaps in the second century before the Christian 
era, was unknown to the learned world since the time of the Fathers, (the last of 
the Latins to quote it being St. Augustine,) and was supposed to be no longer 
in existence. Later on Dillmann published, in thiopic, the Book of Jubilees; 
an Athiopic Grammar, which remained the standard for more than a quarter 
of a century: an #thiopic Lexicon in Latin; an dthiopic Chrestomathy ; 
the Ascension of Isaiah, and many other Apocrypha preserved in /A&thiopic. 
Through these publications, in which he was at the same time a pioneer and 
a master, he discovered to the world a language and a literature buried for 
centuries, and opened up a new field of great interest to the biblical scholar. 
Dr. Dillmann was also an Hebraist, a biblical critic, and an exegete. 
He published commentaries on the entire Pentateuch, Joshua, Job, and 
Isaiah, remarkable for their thorough scholarship. He was recognized for 
many years as the strongest antagonist of the extreme rationalistic theory of 
Wellhausen and those who maintain with him a late date for the composition 
of the Pentateuch. His loss is to be deplored, especially if it be true, as has 
been said, ‘‘ that he was the last non-Catholic biblical scholar in Germany of 
really first-class ability who still believed in the supernatural character of Holy 
Scripture.”’ 

DOM SUITBERT BAEUMER, 0. S. B., church historian and liturgist, died 
August 12, 1894. Born in 1845 he entered the Abbey of Beuron twenty years 
later. During the Culturkampf he retired to the Belgian abbey of Maredsous, 
which became his home for the remainder of his life. He was occupied for 
years in editing liturgical books, and as proof-reader for the well-known print- 
ing house of Desclée, Brouwer, et Cie, who published with his aid editions of 
the Roman Missal, the Monastic Missal, the Monastic Breviary, and the Bible. 
Since 1885 he was more prominently before the literary world as a contributor 
of historical and liturgical articles to the Katholik, the Studien und Mittheil- 
ungen aus dem Benedictiner-Orden, the Historisch-politische Blaetter, the Zeit- 
schrift fuer Katholische Theologie, the Pastor Bonus, the Historisches Jahrbuch, 
the Neues Archiv, the Literarische Rundschau, the Literarischer Handweiser, 
etc. Several (25) articles were also contributed by him to the Airchenlexikon. 
The most notable is that on Hymns, which is a real treatise on the subject. 
Apart from these minor labors, the works of Dom Suitbert are the following : 
Joannes Mabillon, Hin lebens und literaturbild aus dem X VIT und X VIII Jahr- 
undert ; Das apostolische Glaubens-bekentniss: seine Geschichte und sein 
Inhalt ; L’ histoire du Bréviaire Romain (in press). 


HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ, physicist, physician, and physiologist, died 
September 9, 1894, at Charlottenburg, Berlin. He was born in 1821, at Pots- 
dam, where his father was professor. Beginning with the medical profession, 
he published in 1847, on the principle of the preservation of forces, a work 
which ranks among the most remarkable contributions to the natural sciences. 
Successively professor of anatomy and physiology at Koenigsberg, Bonn, and 
Heidelberg, he came to Berlin in 1871 as professor of natural philosophy. 
Though he gave his attention to a great number of scientific problems, he is 
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best known by his discoveries in optics and acoustics. For delicacy of 
research and keenness of speculation he was unsurpassed. He contributed 
largely to learned journals at home and abroad, and was a foreign associate 
of the Institut de France and the Royal Society of London. Among his 
numerous works the best known are his Manual of Physiological Optics (1857), 
Theory of the Impressions of Sound (1862), Sensations of Tone as a Physiolog- 
ical Basis for the Theory of Music (1863), Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects, in several series. 


HEINRICH KARL BRUGSCH, Egyptologist, died at Berlin, September 10, 
1894. He was born in that city February 10, 1827, and won at an early age the 
patronage of Frederick William IV. by his exceptional skill in deciphering 
the Demotic writing. After studying in the museums of Paris, London, and 
Turin, he went to Egypt, where he assisted at important excavations made 
under the direction of Mariette Bey. In 1854 he was appointed Keeper of the 
Egyptian Museum at Berlin. In 1860 he accompanied a political embassy to 
Persia. Until 1869 he accupied the Clair of Oriental Languages at Goettingen 
whence he was invited to Egypt to succeed Mariette Bey as Keeper of the 
Boulak Museum. In 1881 he returned to Berlin as professor of Egyptology. 
He was a tireless worker in the field of Egyptian writing, inscriptions, mo: u- 
ments, religion and science. His History of Egypt; The Geographical In- 
scriptions of the Old Egyptian Monuments ; Demotic Grammar ; Demotic and 
Hieroglyphic Dictionary, and Manual of Egyptology ; Religion and Mythology 
of the Ancient Egyptians, are among the chief modern contributions to the 
language, literature, and antiquities of Egypt. 

TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE, an eminent Catholic Sinologist, died October 
11, 1894, at the early age of 49. His youth was spent as a merchant in China, 
where he met with great losses, which led him to take up a career of pure 
science. He became a most proficient scholar in the Chinese language and 
literature, and is said by so competent a judge as De Harlez to have been the 
greatest living Sinologist. His researches and discoveries have entirely re- 
versed our notions of Chinese origins, and proved to the satisfaction of such 
men as Lenormant, Rawlinson, Douglas, Yule, and Von der Gabelentz that 
the civilization and letters of China are not indigenous, but brought from the 
West—from Chaldza and Elam—by the Bak tribes, not earlier than the 
23d century B. C. He demonstrated this thesis in a number of epoch-making 
works. The Language of China Before the Chinese (1887) was crowned by the 
Institut. Zhe Oldest Book of the Chinese, the Yh-King, and its Authors, ap- 
peared in 1892. He finished in the same year for the British Museum the 
Catalogue of Chinese Coins, from the Seventh Century B. C. to A. D. 621. At 
the time of his death he was busy with another great and novel work, entitled 
Beginnings of Writing in Central and Eastern Asia. His monumental work is 
entitled Western Origin of the Harly Chinese Civilization, from 2,300 B. C. to 
200 A. D. (1894). Of this important contribution to Oriental history Dr. Casar- 
telli says that its net result is ‘‘ to attach one of the great Oriental civilizations 
—that of China, hitherto considered as absolutely apart from and independent 
of the rest of mankind—to the general history of culture among the nati: ns 
of antiquity. The proofs are drawn from an infinity of considerations—the 
calendar, the mythology, the script, astronomy, folk-lore, trade and commerce, 
and a thousand other departments of human effort or tradition; and the strik- 
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ing character of some of these parallelisms, and, above all, the cumulative 
force of the whole, must, I think, carry conviction t» every reader.’ Dr. 
Lacouperie did much of his best work in The Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
which he founded for the purpose of collecting and discussing all that per- 
tains to Chinese antiquities. He was an honorary member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and an honorary Doctor of Louvain. His works were crowned 
by the Institut de France, and he held for awhile the Chair of Indo-Chinese 
Literature at University College, London. His career has a special interest 
for us, since at one time there was some talk of engaging him for our Faculty 
of Philosophy. Unfortunately for him, his vast learning and real genius 
brought little material advantage, and his whole life is described by a 
friend as offering ‘‘ the pathetic spectacle of genius in adversity.”’ 

JAMES DARMESTETER, professor of Oriental languages, died October 19, 
at the early age of forty-five, after achieving in the world of letters and science 
a reputation which far older men in the same departments might well envy. 
In early youth he devot-d himself to Oriental studies, and applied his excep- 
tionally brilliant genius to the completion of the work undertaken long ago 
by Anquetil Duperron. His first work on the Avesta, published in 1875, was 
at once crowned by the Institut de France. In the same year he was elected 
member and later secretary of the Société Asiatique. In 1877 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Zend at the Ecole des hautes Etudes. In 1883 appeared 
his Etudes Iraniennes ; in 1885 his dissertation on the Messianic doctrines of 
Islamism ; in 1885 his Origines dela Poésie Persane ; from 1888 to 1890 his 
Chants populaires des Afghans. This collection of national ballads was 
made by Darmesteter in 1886 in Afghanistan itself, while on a governmental 
scientific mission. In this work, remarkable alike for its clearness of exposi- 
tion and for the interesting survey of the Afghan language and literature, the 
author maintains with rare ability that the Afghan is only a debased form of 
the ancient literary Zend. He achieved still greater success in his studies on 
the Zendavesta, which was translated into French and supplemented with a 
learr#d commentary, and a collection of unedited Zend fragments. He con- 
tributed an English translation of the same work to the collection entitled 
‘““The Sacred Books of the East.’’ In other departments he was no less 
active. He translated into French Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Origin and Growth of 
Religion,’’ and edited the scientific writings of his brother. A complete cata- 
logue of Darmesteter’s writings might well make the reader wonder at the 
profound learning, brilliant talent, unflagging literary activity, and lucidity 
of expression, combined in so young a man. 

JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, historian, died October 20th. Born at 
Dartington, Devonshire, April 23d, 1818, he passed through Oxford during 
the greatest activity of the Tractarian movement, of which his elder brother, 
Hurrell, was one of the shining lights. But he did not remain long under 
its influence; he gave up his fellowship, renounced clerical life, and entered 
the fields of literature. Had he been satisfied to be merely a literary man 
he might have earned an enduring fame, for few writers of this century 
are his equals and none his superiors in literary qualities. Unfortunately 


he entered and, in spite of adverse criticism, persevered in a field of 
work for which he was not fitted constitutionally nor by training. He 
would be a historian, whatever the learned world might say, and he would 
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write history, not from evidence, but from imagination and prejudice. His 
best known attempts in this line, ‘‘ raids into history,’’ Prof. Freeman called 
them, are the History of England from the Fall of Wolsey; The English in 
Ireland in the Highteenth Century; A Sketch of Cesar; Hssays on Thomas 
Becket; The Life of Carlyle; The Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle; The English 
in the West Indies; The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon; The Spanish Story of 
the Armada. ‘The present generation remembers how, in the early seventies, 
after the publication of his Hnglish in Ireland in the Highteenth Century, he 
came to the United States on a lecturing tour with the purpose of counteract- 
ing among Americans the rising sympathy for the cause of Ireland. At this 
time the famous Dominican, Father Burke, undertook the regulation of 
Froude’s Thumping Irish Lies, and it was the universal verdict that the 
doughty English champion was completely routed; at any rate he abandoned 
the field discomfited. Augustus Jessop, in the Hnglish Historical Review, 
(Vol. VII,) makes the following criticism of Froude’s historical methods: 
“Mistakes and oversights are one thing, perversions of history are quite 
another. * * * Truth will not tolerate disloyalty, she will not bear that 
men should take her name in vain. When ascholar sets up a phantom theory 
of his own creation as the idol which he resolves to worship as long as his 
life shall last, a Nemesis infallibly dogs his footsteps.’” The Nemesis has 
overtaken James Anthony Froude; in the Pantheon of History his tomb is 
without honor. 


CLAUDIO JANNET, political economist, died at Paris, November 23, 1894. 
He was the most illustrious and faithful of the disciples of Leplay, and might 
be called his successor in France. M. Jannet taught political economy at the 
Institut Catholique of Paris, and conferred great credit on that house by his 
teaching and his works, among which the following are the best known: Le 
Socialisme d'état et la Réforme sociale ; Le Capital, la Spéculation, et la Finance 
au X1X idme sitcle, the most notable work of its kind which has yet appeared 
inany language. He was a contributor to many reviews, and the principal 
director of the Réforme Sociale. In a widely-circulated work, entitled Les 
Etats-Unis Contemporains, he gave to the public his impressions on the present 
and future of our country, which he loved very much, and where one of his 
sons has taken up his residence. M. Jannet was one of the best friends of 
the Catholic University of America, to which he gave a large collection of 
ancient Greek and Roman coins. Its Right Reverend Rector and professors 
condole most sincerely with the bereaved family in their great loss. 


CARDINAL ZEFERINO GONZALEZ, Spanish theologian and philosopher, 
died November 29, 1894. He was born near Oviedo, January 28, 1831, and 
entered the order of St. Dominic at the age of thirteen. He taught for some 
years at Manila in the Philippines, where he published (1864) Estudios sobre 
ia Filosofia de Santo Tomas. In 1865 he returned to Spain, where he pre- 
pared his Philosophia Elementaria, the chief philosophical text-book in the sem- 
inaries and colleges of that country. After refusing two bishoprics he was 
forced to accept the see of Cordova. In 1883 he wastransferred to Seville and 
in 1884 made Cardinal. He published in 1873 two volumes of Estudios Keligiosos 
Cientificos y Sociales, and in 1886 a revised edition of his celebrated Historia 
de la Filosofia. In 1891 appeared his work La Biblia y la Ciencia. ‘In 
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this work,’’ says the Revue des Questions Scientifiques, ‘‘ the Cardinal is guided 
by a spirit of conciliation as broad as the rights of the Bible and Science 
allow . . . he is opposed to every extreme solution, every exaggerated 
opinion, and shows conclusively that the Church has never restrained the 
liberty of scientific research, but on the contrary, in matters of opinion, leaves 
to all the widest freedom.’’ He was a member of several Spanish academies, 
and universally recognized as a ‘‘ man of genuine, unostentatious learning, 
possessing rare practical powers, and the gifts of lucid exposition and candor.’’ 


FRANCESCO DENZA, Barnabite, astronomer and director of the Vatican 
Observatory, died at Rome, November 28, 1894, at the age of sixty. He was 
one of the most eminent meteorologists of the century. Since 1859 he edited 
the Bullettino Mensuale Meteorologico, and in 1881 founded the Societa Meteoro- 
logica Italiana. He always assisted at, and frequently presided over, the 
meteorological congresses held in Italy, France, and elsewhere ; was deeply 
interested in the advancement of physiography, and since 1872 crossed Italy 
in every direction for the purpose of observing the influences (valori) of ter- 
restrial magnetism. He also established a widely-spread journal known as 
the Corrispondenza Alpino-Apennina. In 1888 he suggested to Leo XIII. the 
reorganization of the Vatican Observatory, and was entrusted with the task, 
being transferred from the college at Moncalieri, whose observatory he directed 
until 1890. Under him the pontifical observatory soon obtained an honorable 
place among similar institutions, especially through his share in the publica- 
tion of the charts of the heavens. The works of Fr. Denza are too many to 
be enumerated here; they are all on topics of the natural sciences—astronomy, 
meteorology, physics, terrestrial magnetism, solar action, comets, storms, etc. 
He was an honor to the clergy of Italy, and much concerned in all that 
reflected credit on his brethren. In 1881, at the famous Vatican Exposition, 
he conducted the Hsposizione scientifica del Clero. His name will be held in 
esteem for many generations, not only for his intellectual gifts, his tireless 
energy, and his pure love of science, but for those rare virtues which distin- 
guish the fervent Christian and the exemplary religious. 
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PEDAGOGICAL :—The second volume of Taine’s work, ‘‘ Les Origines 
dela France Contemporaine,’”’ has lately appeared under the title “‘ Le Régime 
Moderne.’’ It treats of the Church and the School. The views of Taine, 
though tinged with an irremediable pessimism, are always welcome, because 
of his frankness and his thorough knowledge of the original sources of infor- 
mation. His description of the huge educational machine which Napoleon 
constructed and called the University of France will long remain the best 
monograph on the subject. Our readers will be interested in some of the con- 
clusions of Taine : 


The principal and final effect of this great system has been to establish an ever- 
growing breach between modern education and real life. On each of the three planes 
of instruction,—in childhood, adolescence and youth, the theoretical and scholastic 
preparation in school-rooms, with printed texts, is over-long and over-full of detail. The 
system exists only for examinations, degrees, diplomas, and certificates, and the plan 
operates by the worst possible means,—by an entire auti-natural and anti-social regime— 
the excessive delay of practical apprenticeship in life, the multiplication of colleges and 
lycées, the creation of an artificial zeal, the mechanical cramming, the severe exhaus- 
tion of the strength, without forethought for the grave and virile offices of adult life. 
It nowhere takes into account the actualities of life, with which the young man must 
grapple from the start, nor the social circumstances to which he must adapt or resign 
himself, the whole human struggle to maintain himself in which he must be before- 
hand equipped, armed, exercised, toughened. Our schools do not offer those indispen- 
sable preparations, those most important of all acquisitions,—good, solid sense, strong 
will, vigorous and well-toned physique. On the contrary, they positively disqualify 
the young man from the start. Asarule, his début on the stage of life is usually 
marked by a scries of grievous falls, from which he rises with a wounded and mortified 
spirit, that he too often carries to the grave. The first trial is made too hard and dan- 
gerous; the moral and mental equilibrium is too easily displaced, and with too much 
difficulty restored; disillusion comes too quick and too complete; the deceptions have 
beentoo great; the disappointments intolerable,—in a word, the young man’s heart 
has been subjected to too many violent and unnatural surprises that leave him filled 
with a mixture of grief and anger. He is tempted to say to us: ** By your system of 
education you have induced us to believe in a certain constitution of men and things, 
but you have deceived us. The world is far more ugly, common and vile, more hard 
and sorrowful; at least our soul and our fancy find itso. You say that they are in an 
excited state, and working out of their natural grooves. Beitso; they are your cre- 
ation, and this is precisely why we curse you and brand with shame this whole false 
world of yours. We reject your so-called truths, which for us are only lies, and we 
do not exclude even those elementary and primordial truths which you say are self- 
evident, and on which you base your laws, your institutions, your society, your phi- 
losophy, your science, your arts.” There is whither the young men of to-day are trend- 
ing. Forthe last fifteen years those tones are unmistakable in their tastes, opinions and: 
velleities; in their letters, their arts, and their life. 


There is something so coldly cruel and hopeless about this pen-portrait 
of the youth of France that one would fain believe it exaggerated. Indeed, 
the social portraits of Taine are oftener after the manner of a Teniers, or @ 
Gherardo delle Notti, than after the sunny and cheerful style of a Poussin. 
Yet few are likelier to know the truth than one who grew old in the study 
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of our age, and few truths are likelier to be unmixed with falsehood than 
those told unwillingly and with the deepest sorrow, as an offering to the out- 
raged conscience and the angered heart of an entire century. 


In the October Forum, Mr. J. Gennadius writeson Teaching Greek as a Liv- 
ing Language. All serious men must admit that the highest plane of a liberal 
culture cannot be reached without a knowledge of the Greek tongue, in 
which, more than in any other breathes the spirit of intellectual life, and 
through which the thoughts and ideals of men have been more permanently 
influenced than through any other medium of human communication. The 
great development of the physical and exact sciences, and the equally great 
demand for teachers of them, no less than the almost magical transformation 
of our modern life, have well-nigh driven the tongue of Hellas away from 
the highways of science, where it was once the chief guide and instructor. 
Because it no longer serves the immediate ends of wealth and distinction, it 
is looked on as dead, ‘‘ though the literature it enshrines is crammed with 
life as perhaps no other writing, except Shakespeare’s, ever was or will be.’ 
Mr. Gennadius rightly sees in the antiquated and laborious manner of teach- 
ing Greek one of the chief causes of its decline in popularity. If teachers 
would recognize that it is yet a living tongue, and agree to study and to teach 
it as one studies or teaches French and German, the greatest obstacle would be 
overcome. Greek is a living tongue in a sense in which the Latinisnot. Tke 
latter no longer undergoes change ; except for church uses, it has ceased to be 
commonly spoken, or if it still lives, it is through the Romance tongues which 
differ from it far more than the Greek of to-day does from that of Plato or Xen- 
ophon. The changes in the Greek language in all these centuries of vicissi- 
tudes are exterior and superficial, not organic and fundamental. “It is not 
the dead shrub that survives only in its offshoots, but the mighty oak, which, 
after the glow of summer, has shed its leaves in the autumn, has hibernated 
in the winter, to blossom forth again with returning spring. . . . It pre- 
sents many variations, yet it constitutes an indisputable whole. The Greek 
of Horace, the Doric Greek (Pindar), the Greek of Ionia (Herodotus), the most 
perfect and most elegant form of Greek in its Attic classicisms, the Alex- 
andrine, the Hellenistic, the Byzantine, the Romaic, the Neo-Hellenic Greek 
of to-day—all are interwoven forms and inseparable parts of one and the same 
language, no one epoch, no one phase of which can be adequately mastered 
or sufficiently appreciated without the concurrent study of all the other por- 
tions of the language. Between no two of them is the difference greater than 
between the English of Chaucer, the German of Gudrun and the Nibelungen- 
lied, or the French of the Chanson de Roland and the Chanson de la Rose, 
and the present style of those languages. Yet the space of time which sepa- 
rates medieval] from modern literature amounts to about as many centuries as 
the Greek tongue counts thousands of years of uninterrupted life.’’ Mr. 
Gennadius has on his side such authorities as Freeman and Jebb, of Oxford, 
and the veteran Hellenist, Blackie, of Edinburgh. The words of the latter 
are very weighty, and must make an impression on any thoughtful reader. 
**T undertake to prove that by learning Greek in the natural and true way, as 
a living language, by a direct appeal to the ear and response by the tongue, 
thinking and speaking Greek from the first lesson, a greater familiarity with 
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that noble language will be acquired in five months than is done now by the 
assiduous labor of as many years. Nature is always right ; schoolmasters 
and scholars are sometimes wrong.”’ 


The seventh volume of the Bibliothek der Katholischen Paedagogik has 
just appeared from the presses of the Herder establishment at Freiburg. In 
a future number we will call the attention of our readers to the merits of this 
timely collection of Catholic pedagogical materials out of the Middle Ages 
and later times. Suffice it to say that in the volumes already published are 
excerpts in German translation from many old pedagogical works. From the 
Middle Ages there are Saint Columbanus, Alcuin, Dodana, Jonas, Hrabanus 
Maurus, Notker Balbulus, Hugo of St. Victor and Peraldus. The pedagog- 
ical activity of the Italian mind was very great in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and the excellent character of its productions may here be seen in 
the writings of Maphaeus Vegius, Aeneas Sylvius (Pius II.), Cardinal Silvio 
Antoniano, Cardinal Joannes Dominici, and a long list of Italian writers on 
schools and school methods, the formation of the heart and mind, programs, 
exercise, etc. Nearer our own times are Felbiger, Fuerstenberg, and Sailer, 
whose share in the educational development of the German Catholic mind is 
amply described. Lives and lengthy introductions serve to familiarize the 
reader with the historical circumstances of book and writer. Good indices 
facilitate the use of the volumes. For a brief orientation on the spirit and 
condition of Catholic pedagogics in Germany just previous to the Reforma- 
tion, one may read with profit in the first volume of Janssen’s Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkes (14th ed.), the pages 58-78. 


An article published by President G. Stanley Hall in the July Forum 
under the heading, Research, the Vital Spirit of Teaching, gives a very clear 
notion of university work. The writer has had much experience both in this 
country and in Europe. His views may be taken as an index of the modern 
tendency in higher education. Research, he tells us, has its root in the in- 
quiring spirit of thechild. Its effect upon youth is to get the mind into inde- 
pendent action, so that men become authorities and not echos. It develops 
individuality. ‘‘ For research, the first need is a professor who not only 
points, but leads the way.’’ Teachers of this sort live in and for their work. 
‘“‘ They often have little encouragement, and sometimes meet special obstacles 
in the institutions among which they are scattered ;’’ but ‘‘ the joy of serving 
talent by opening fields of opportunity is great and abiding.’’ An important 
task of the professor is to choose the field into which his students shall go— 
to select subjects for investication. ‘‘These must be topics capable of 
awakening as deep interest and as wide views as possible; they must be so 
central as to readily open into the largest fields of the department, for nothing 
is so educative as a good subject which can grow with the student’s growth, 
and such a subject often makes, and even saves, men and careers.’’ This is 
the true idea of specialization. The subject of research should not be a 
mental cul de sac. It should lead the student on from depth to depth until, 
by the very thoroughness of his investigation, he has widened his own knowl- 
edge while adding to the general stock. Another point cf importance: the 
right sort of work must ve assigned to the right sort of men. ‘‘If the chosen 
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subject fit the man and also be of fundamental rather than necessary nature, 
the energy that is evoked is often marvellous.’’ Here is the whole secret of 
education. The teacher’s business is not to put a mind into his student, but 
to draw out the mind that God has given him. And this principle, we may 
say, applies to every stage of the educational process, the lowest as well as 
the highest. School and college curricula should be made for the scholars, 
and not vice versa. The sooner a boy’s individual capacities are brought into 
play, the better will it be for him when he takes up university work. Ger- 
many, crushed by Napoleonic triumphs, listened in her humiliation to the 
voice of Fichte, and the consequence is that to-day she stands at the head of 
scientific progress. Her scholars, with the freedom that the real university 
ensures, have pushed their explorations in every direction. ‘‘In all this fer- 
ment shallow and bad ideas have died, and truth has come to new power.” 
In fact, no system of truth, whatever be its source, should fear the results of 
investigation. Consequently, all who love the truth must welcome every ad- 
dition that science makes to our knowledge. For ‘the common sense of 
it all is, that the university should rest solely on the love of knowledge, and 
the true investigator refines, and over and over again returns to his method 
and thought, till it is simple and direct, great but easily mastered, because 
stated in a way to present the least possible resistance.’’ We heartily endorse 


this elevated view of university work, and trust that while it is gradually 
realized here, it may appeal to the intelligence and sympathy of all who are 
interested in education of the highest type. 


The Revue Thomiste, of Fribourg, has a valuable communication from 
the pen of Rev. H. Denifle, O. P., in answer to the question: What book 
was the basis of the teaching given by the medivval masters in Theology? The 
learned historian of the medieval universities shows that the Bible was the 
text commented and explained by the Doctors in Theology, just as the De- 
cretum of Gratian was the basis of the teaching given by the Doctors in 
Canon Law. The Sentences of Peter Lombard furnished a text-book to the 
Bachelors in Theology, and the Decretals of the Popes were similarly used by 
the Bachelors in Canon Law. In the present revival of Biblical studies it is 
interesting to know that the great scholastic doctors gave their public lessons 
not on derived and secondary texts, but on the inspired text of the Holy 
Scriptures themselves. Does not this fact explain their strong grasp of 
theological truth, their lucidity, directness, and synthetic power? It is in 
science as in streams ; the original sources are always the sweetest, clearest, 
and healthiest. 


PHILOSOPHICAL :—7'he Institut Supérieur de Philosophie Thomistique, 
founded at Louvain by Leo XIII and enriched by his generosity, has 
been more definitely and juridically established by him as an integral part 
of the University. Though its members preserve as such their separate 
autonomy, they will henceforth belong each to some one of the faculties that 
compose the teaching corps at Louvain. The president of the Jnstitut will have 
a voice in the Council of the Rector, in the same manner as the deans of the dif- 
ferent faculties. In a future issue we hope to publish a more complete mono- 
graph on the nature and work of this special school of Thomistic teaching. Its 
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president, Mgr. Mercier, has already given to the public two volumes on Logic 
and Psychology, which form part of an entire Course of Philosophy. Several 
good doctoral theses have been presented by students of the school, notably 
on the problem of finality, on the good, from an ontological and moral-view 
point, etc. Last year the school began the quarterly Revue Néo-Scholastique, 
which is not surpassed by any similar enterprise, whether we consider the 
subject-matter or the skill shown in handling the same. 


At the winter opening of the Institut Philosophique of Louvain, 
on, December 3, 1894, Mgr. Mercier delivered a discuurse on Positivism, 
from which we take the following extract: ‘‘ Modern thought is swept on by 
two great currents. On the one hand is positivism, swollen in part by 
German pantheism; on the other is the freshly flowing stream of Aristotelian 
and Thomistic philosophy. Positivism, as defined by John Stuart Mill, is 
the systematizing of a unique mode of thought, to wit, the positive mode. 
It is the observation of phenomena as opposed to rational speculation. It 
accepts nothing but phenomena and their laws, or, to speak more precisely, 
phenomena and their coincidences. Everything else is for the positivist as 
though it were not; he ignores it, he wishes to ignore it. This wished-for 
ignorance is styled, in England and in the United States, agnosticism. 
Positivism, or agnosticism, has also been called the doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge. For three-fourths of its success, positivism relies upon an 
unconscious or skillful confusion of ideas. According to its adherents it and 
science are one. Humanity, said Auguste Comte, has passed through three 
phases : religion, that is to say, the unknown; metaphysics, or conjecture ; 
the exclusive knowledge of facts, and this is science. Arbitrary and errone- 
ous as is this law of the evolution of thought, it obviously identifies positiv- 
ism and science, relegating to the region of the inaccessible and unscientific 
whatever is out of the reach of the ‘ positive’ method. Positivism, in a 
word, and science grow insensibly together as synonyms. Then, all of a 
sudden, the legion of conscientious workers who, in their corner of scientific 
research, know no other criterion than observation and experiment, are set 
down as adherents of positivism! In truth, they are nothing of the sort ; 
they are savants faithfully applying the rigorous methods of their science. 
Some among them, no doubt, tied down by the tyranny of habit, import into 
domains of thought outside their own, the exigencies of positive methods 
and pay no heed to proofs that are not facts. But this, as St. Thomas long 
ago observed, is a mental wrenching, which affords no argument in favor of 
positivism. ‘It is necessary,’ says Aquinas, ‘to overcome oneself in order to 
break with a mental habit. For habit, becoming as it were a second nature, 
helps to fix the mind in a certain direction. Consequently, to face the stream 
or change this direction of thought requires an effort, and against effort 
human nature rebels.’ ‘ Positivist,’ therefore, is not the name for every one 
who follows positive methods, or even makes use of no other, or, so far as 
facts are concerned, accepts only phenomena and their laws. Positivism is 
not practical indifference ; itis a philosophy, the systematizing of the positive 
mode of thought to the exclusion of every other mode. Such a philosophy, 
however, cannot stand, and the very ones who profess it are forced to abandon 
it. With all Comte’s preaching about positive methods, and his classification 
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of the sciences in accordance with that method, it is useless for his disciples 
to extol their master’s notions and pretend that positivism is capable of secur- 
ing unity in the minds of men and order in human society : the mind itself 
can never be cramped to the mere observation of phenomena and their co- 
incidences. A method which is exclusively positive is anti-scientific, and 
positivism in this sense is unnatural. I will not say that external observation 
is powerless, without the aid of internal observation, to afford us certitude. 
Much less will I say that the observation of coincidences, that is of con- 
comitant, antecedent or consequent phenomena, is in itself incapable of bring 
ing us to the knowledge of law and of deserving thereby to be called the 
science of nature. These things have been repeated a hundred times ; to in- 
sist on them here would be commonplace. What I wish to emphasize is this: 
Science consists neither in observation nor in experiment, but in the under- 
standing of facts by the light of higher principles.”’ 

SOCIOLOGICAL :—We rejoice to chronicle the progress of the University 
of Louvain, and to note the sense of actual needs, of teaching at once 
suitable and welcome, which distinguishes our elder sister. Two years 
ago M. Van den Heuvel, well known in this country, opened a School of 
Political and Social Sciences. As it metan existing desire, the success of the 
school was assured from the outset. Lately the organization of the school 

yas perfected. Inthe opening discourse, delivered to its members by the 
Rector of the University, he says: ‘‘The School of Political and Social 
Sciences enters to-day upon its work with a more perfect equipment and a 
more extensive program, henceforth the degree of Doctor of Laws will not 
be required for admission to the examinations. In union with the Faculty of 
Law, we have organized a course of political sciences which requires at least 
one year of study and is accessible to all young men who give evidence,of a 
general culture sufficient to enable them to profit by the teaching of the 
school. This course offers a series of degrees, the licentiate and doctorate in 
political and social sciences, and the same in diplomatic and consular sciences. 
Nineteen series of lessons, covering a period of two years, will exhaust the 
subject-matter of our teaching, as at present constituted. Financial science, 
comparative private law, maritime law, the history of commercial politics, the 
industrial and commercial geography, will be the subjects of special courses, 
and complete the teaching of public law, social economy, and the diplomatic 
sciences, in all of which the instruction has been much increased.” 


A School of Sociology has been opened at Hartford by the Society for 
Education Extension. The course will cover three years, and will be con- 
ducted by prominent scholars. The objects of the school are original 
research, instruction, publication, and practical application in the field of 
sociology. It might have been better, as the Hducutional Review suggests, if 
such courses of teaching had been opened at Yale, where all the-facilities of 
a long established and well-equipped school would be at once accessible, 
together with the aid and sympathy of a great corps of professors. The mul- 
tiplication of these schools of the social sciences is a sign of the times, and 
admirably confirms the action of Leo XIII. in devoting so much thought and 
éffort to a right presentation of the nature, duties, and end of human society. 
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There is ‘‘ something rotten in the state of Denmark,’’ and it behooves all men 
of heart and culture to make the sacrifices necessary to discover the causes of 
the evil, with its remedies. When men like Henri Taine close their careers 
with such statements as we cite elsewhere, it is high time that an inquest 
were held over the moral failures of some of our modern institutions. 

The Catholic University of Lille has also opened a section of Social 
and Political Sciences. The course covers two years, some of the sub- 
jects being taught during the entire time, and others during one year only. 
The teaching is carried on by the faculty of law, to whose initiative the enter- 
prise is due, and by some professors of other faculties, with whom are associated 
learned men from outside. The general subject-matter of the courses is 
sociology, the explanation of the encyclicals of Leo XIII., the principles of 
social morality, the history of political science, the great publicists of England 
and Germany, contemporary history, industrial accidents, the insurance of 
working-minors, comparative public law, and religion from an apologetic 
standpoint. During the first year the teaching will include a general intro- 
duction to the study of the juridical sciences, natural law, political economy, 
persons, the family and property in French law, constitutional law, the his- 
tory of French public law, the legislation concerning the press, democratic 
government and necessary reforms. The courses of the second year (1895) 
are on administrative law, corporate organization in ancient and modern times, 
the right of association and relative legislation, financial legislation, civil leg- 
islation concerning religious denominations, the claims of workmen and the 
organization of labor, industrial legislation, the great international unions. 
We produce from a letter of Leo XIII., written June 19, 1894, to the rector of 
Lille University, the following passage : ‘‘ Since We have long given careful 
study to the political and social questions which are now in a special manner 
soliciting the attention of men, it was very pleasing to hear from you that a 
new school of political and social sciences was contemplated in the near future. 
Surely, the more accurate and profound the knowledge of these sciences, the 
larger will be Our hope of seeing the most perfect administration of public 
affairs. Our joy is greatly increased by your determination to draw the 
subject-matter of your teaching from the Encyclical Letters which We have 
published during Our pontificate. And in this you have acted with prudence, 
for whatever the principles of the Gospel and reason furnish for the welfare 
of the State has been by Us most fully explained therein. If the teachings of 
these letters be deeply planted in the minds of men, nothing more will be 
necessary to save human society from the numerous straits into which it has 
come.” 


The American Institute of Civics, incorporated by Congress in 1886, 
issues a circular concerning the nature of its work and the progress made. 
The Institute was founded to combat by a concerted and systematic movement 
the growing indifference to public affairs among our people. ‘‘ One of the 
surest tests of an enlightened civilization,’ say the authors of this circular, 
“is found in the degree to which the people are interested in public affairs. 
The United States has been fortunate in this respect, but with the increase of 
prosperity and the general raising of the standard of living has come an 
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apathy with regard to National affairs and current happenings as deplorable 
as itis censurable. Many reasons may be given for this decline. Public 
affairs are not as directly connected as they once were with the life and wel- 
fare of the nation. Many assert that the standard of statesmanship has been 
lowered. Again, it is charged that the modern newspaper has completely 
abandoned the province which it formerly occupied, and is devoting itself to 
the accidents of life, while the grand march of events goes on unnoticed.” 
To remedy this apathy it is proposed to begin at the beginning, with the 
schools, colleges, and centres of education ; to establish clubs for the study 
and discussion of civic topics, and thus to reawaken an intelligent interest in 
the life and progress of the Nation as such. Nothing could be more praise- 
worthy or more sympathetic to the patriotic heart, as is proved by the rapid 
growth of the system of clubs for civic studies and discussions. We com- 
mend this example especially to our Catholic high schools and colleges, in 
order that the young men who graduate from them may enter the arena of 
public life with that share of liberal political culture and intelligent patriot- 
ism which men have aright to expect after so many years devoted to the 
training of head and heart. 

HISTORICAL :—A Russian writer, M. Nicolas Notovitch, has lately pub- 
lished a work entitled La Vie inconnue de Jésus Christ (Paris, 1894). It pre- 
tends to be a translation of a life of Christ, written in Pali shortly after the 
death of the Saviour, by Indian Buddhists, who obtained the facts from Jew- 
ish merchants, themselves eye-witnesses of the Crucifixion. The manuscript 
eventually made its way to the Thibetan monastery of Himis, near Leh, in 
Ladakh, where M. Notovitch saw it and had it translated by an interpreter, 
while he was himself laid up with a broken leg in the monastery. In 
the Nineteenth Century for October, Max Mueller punctures this wild 
story, and shows that it is either cut out of the same cloth as the Mahdtmic 
revelations of Madame Blavatsky and Mr. Sinnett, or that the Buddhist 
monks have played the same joke on M. Notovitch as on his predecessors, 
Wilford and Jacolliot. The Buddhist literature, sacred and otherwise, is 
well-known in Chinese and Thibetan canons or catalogues, printed and ac- 
cessible, the work of very competent scholars. In none of these ancient lists 
is there any reference to such a work as that palmed off on the public by this 
Russian traveller, whose voyage itself is doubted by Max Mueller. All efforts 
to fill up the youth of Christ with Indian journeys, or to trace in His teach- 
ings the influence of Buddhistic doctrines, have hitherto most signally failed, 
and seem destined to vanish in the ridicule that the learned world is pouring 
upon this latest attempt. 


Students of history know that the Catholic custom of praying for the 
dead, and of invoking the intercession of the faithful who rest in the Lord, 
is one of the most ancient heirlooms of Christian tradition. Tertullian (de 
monogamia c. x. ; de corona militis, c. iii.) and St. Cyprian, (Ep. 39, 3, ed. 
Hartel), make mention of it, as well as of the sacrifice offered for the repose 
of the souls of the departed. Archeological studies like those of M. Le Blant, 
on the Christian sarcophagi of Arles, have shown the very great antiquity of 
the Libera. These are venerable traditions, taken over from Judaism when 
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the dolorous separation was made after the Fall of Jerusalem, and continued 
in the Church with pious fidelity. Inthe Reowe des Etudes Juives for October, 
there is a study by M. Israel Levi on the Commemoration of the Dead as 
actually practised among the Jews. He traces it back with scientific accuracy 
as far as the ninth century, in the recitation of prayers, the offering of alms, 
the special Sabbatic services, anniversaries, etc. There are yet the Jewish 
medieval registers, the diptychs of their martyrs, and the like, from which it 
is evident that the medieval Jew believed in the Communion of Saints, their 
intercessory power, and in prayers for the dead. It is scarcely creditable that 
they would have adopted those beliefs from the Christians, in a period of 
mutual hate, distrust, and persecution, and it is more natural and verisimilar 
that both Jews and Christians held this persuasion from a third pre-Christian 
source, the faith of the Synagogue, as expressed in II. Macchabees, XII., 43-46. 


Professor Jungmann, of Louvain, has rendered a great service to 
Church history by the founding of his Seminarium. Within two or three 
years excellent work has been done by its members, One study deserves 
special notice. It is an examination of the pseudo-Cyprian text known as 
the De Aleatoribus, which the discovery of the Didaché and the views of Pro- 
fessor Harnack have brought into a deserved prominence. Professor Jung- 
mann and his students differ from Harnack in their estimate of the date of 
authorship, the latter maintaining that it is pre-Cyprianic, and the former 
that it is post-Cyprianic in origin. Both agree, however, that it is the work 
of some early Roman pontiff, Harnack claiming it for St. Victor, and Jung- 
mann for some pope of the latter half of the third century. ! 


Few questions in ecclesiastical history have created more discussion than 
the so-called ‘‘ Donation’ of Constantine by virtue which that emperor is 
supposed to have granted to the Roman Church, among other rights and 
honors, gifts of land in the East and West, the islands of the sea, the city of 
Rome, and all the province, places and cities of Italy and the West. Catholic 
historians have long since acknowledged its spurious character, though they 
rightly call attention to the social and political circumstances of the eighth 
century, in which most probably it appeared, and to the general popular per- 
suasions which its easy acceptance presupposes. Through the middle ages, 
nevertheless, it surely exercised some influence, the nature and limits of which 
have long been a disputed matter. The general Catholic view is that the 
popes very rarely used this document, and derived no particular benefit from 
it. Inthe English Historical Review for October, 1894 (p. 625), there is an 


1The De Aleatoribus owes much of its importance to the opening phrases, in which 
a Christian bishop asserts in the strongest terms his authority over the entire church, 
and cites the words of Matthew X VI.to prove his power of binding and loosing. If 
this work be from St. Victor (189-199) we have here the earliest known assertion of the 
power of the keys that isat once genuine, Roman, and explicit. It is a remarkable 
confirmation of the contemporary teachings of St. Irenzeus. The words are: Et 
quoniam in nobis divina et paterna pietas apostolatus ducatum contulit et vicariam 
Domini sedem caelesti dignatione ordinavit, et originem authentici apostolatus super quem 
Christus fundavit ecclesiam, in superiore nostro portamus, accepta simul potestate sol 
vendi ac ligandi et curatione peccata dimittendi; salutari doctrina admonemur, ne dum 


delipquentibus assidue ignoscimus, ipsi cum eis paritertorqueamur. Opp. 8. Cypriani 
(ed. Hartel), Vol. ITI, p. 92. 
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exhaustive, critical study from the pen of Mr. F. Zinkeisen, in which he 
again goes over the ground of Doellinger in the Papstfabeln and Hergen- 
roether in Kirche und Staat, and comes to the following conclusion : that the 
‘‘ Donation’’ was used by some popes to further their claims, but by rather 
fewer than has generally been supposed ; that apart from the doubtful cases 
of Stephen III. and Gregory VII., only Urban II. and some of the Popes 
from Nicholas V. to Leo X. (1447-1521) derived a practical benefit from the 
forged grant, and that ‘‘ we must admit that the popes drew far less advantage 
from the ‘ Donation’ of Constantine than from their ‘ power of the keys’ or 
that of the ‘ two swords.’ ’’ 


It is not generally known that there is forming at Rome a school of 
history which is likely to take a foremost place in the world of letters. The 
labors and successes of De Rossi, and the opening of the Vatican Archives 
by Leo XIII., have given the impetus. Rome was almost never without a great 
number of men learned in the monuments and literature of the past. But the 
circumstances of the last half-century have grouped these men into a number 
of historical schools or societies that have become a new credit to the Eternal 
City. Not to speak of the Pontifical Academy, the Nuovi Lincei, and the 
Historico-Juridical Academy, France, Prussia, Austria, and Spain have 
founded at Rome special national schools of history. Their members usually 
come well trained in all the ancillary sciences of history and archeology, and 
are therefore able from the start to utilize the treasures of monuments and 
manuscripts that Rome possesses in greater abundance than any city of the 
world. Among the schools is one attached to the German Campo Santo, near 
the Vatican, and composed of German Catholics, both lay and clerical, who 
come of their own free will, or sent by their bishops, or by learned societies, 
to study history or archeology on the Roman soil, among the monuments 
themselves, in presence of the original sources. Beginning in a very modest 
manner, and with little or no means, this school has grown, under the direc- 
tion of Mgr. De Waal, until it is to-day a highly respected and useful body of 
scholars. Their organ isthe Roemische Quartalschrift, now entering on its ninth 
year, and devoted chiefly to chronicling the fasti of the Christian archeologi- 
cal movement, whether at Rome or elsewhere. Many foreign and Roman 
scholars are among its contributors, and it bids fair to become an indispensa- 
ble help in this new province of antiquarian studies. Of late the scope of 
the review has been widened, and it now includes original studies and essays 
in medieval history, for which the freshest materials are often drawn from the 
neighboring Vatican Archives, or from other repositories of manuscripts. We 
are glad to call attention to two essays in the last issue. One is from the 
experienced pen of Fr. Grisar, 8. J., and treats of the precious sculptures in 
wood on the ancient (V.—VI. century) main doorway of Santa Sabina, at 
Rome; notably of the figures of the Cross and the Crucifixion. These sculpt- 
ures are at once the most complete and the oldest monuments of their kind in 
existence, and have very lately been the subject of several excellent mono- 
graphs by Berthier, Ehrhard, Strzygowski, and others. 


The other essay is the work of a young American archeologist, Rev F. 
Schaefer, a disciple of Duchesne, and now professor in St. Paul’s Seminary, 
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St. Paul, Minn. It is a critical examination as to language, and time of author- 
ship, of the Acts of SS. Nereus and Achilleus, well-known to all Roman visi- 
tors from their basilica on the Appian Way. Hitherto only a Latin text was 
known, but since the late discovery of a Greek text, the question has arisen 
which of the two is the original. The Latin author claims to have translated 
from the Greek, but a closer study of the details of both texts shows that the 
contrary is the case. Father Schaefer applies with skill the principles of 
higher literary criticism, both external and internal. He follows his authors 
almost into the secret of their own consciences, yet he never abandons the 
dicta of solid sense, and the proper guidanee of external criticism. A hundred 
things betray the personality, nationality, time of a writer, if only carefully 
observed, collated, and understood. What seems trivial and minute is but 
one of the links that make the archeological chain. In those dim and distant 
times students move like men lost in a great forest, where every sound or 
motion is like a torch uplifted to show the proper path. A certain fine feel- 
ing, a quick, keen sympathy, and an imagination that works in the light of 
solid erudition, are the best guides among the multitudinous ruins of the 
Christian past, literary and monumental. In this initial specimen of his train- 
ing Father Schaefer does*honor to his illustrious master, the editor of the 
Liber Pontificalis. 


The ecclesiastical finances of the past seem to have a special charm for a 
certain class of modern historical writers. Within a decade several profound 
studies have appeared, based on researches in the Vatican Archives, and re- 
vealing the system of papal collections in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies and even earlier. Besides the edition of the twelfth-century Liber 
Censuum of the Roman Church and the masterly introduction of Paul Fabre, 
there are very valuable and scientific monographs from the pens of Gottlob, 
Kirsch and others. We have learned also what share the Temple and the 
great Italian bankers had in the life of medieval Christendom, and the 
human and political sides of certain transactions appear to-day in their proper 
light. Inthe Reowe des Questions Historiques for October, 1894, the Abbé 
Allain offers a conspectus of the administrative and financial government of 
the great diocese of Bordeaux in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the materials for which he has drawn from the remnants of the ancient dio- 
cesan archives, divided, as are nearly all such treasures in France, between the 
civil and ecclesiastical repositories. It is a very remarkable article, and is 
well worth the attention of all whom such matters concern. The beneficial 
results of a canonical administration are excellently brought out by the Abbé 
Allain, whose competency in Bordelaise history is well known. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL :—Ethnology continues to draw men from schools 
apparently far apart. On the one hand it touches the natural sciences 
very closely, geology, astronomy, geography, etc.; and on the other, the 
written records of men and peoples are indispensable sources for its students. 
It is from this latter view-point that M. d’Arbois de Jubainville approaches 
the question of the Aborigines of Europe in Les premiers habitants de l Europe 
Vapres les écrivains de Vantiquité et les travaux des linguistes (2d ed., Paris, 
1894). M.de Jubainville is one of the most reliable of French historical 
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scholars, and a Celtist of the highest rank. His thesis as to the origi- 
nal inhabitants of France is similar to that of Mr. Rhys, of Oxford, as to the 
primitive inhabitants of Great Britain. ‘‘The Celts or Gauls, for they are 
the same, were not the first human dwellers on the soil of France. 

Obscure races were there before them, whom the Celts subjected, and from 
whom we draw the greater part of our blood. France has had five distinct 
populations,—(@) quaternary man, (}) the cave dwellers, who hunted the rein- 
deer, and knew not the use of metals, but could draw; (c) a people skilled 
in the use of metals, and builders of the megalithic monuments; (d) 
another people of higher culture, who burned their dead, deposed their 
cinerary urns under high mounds, and were eventually conquered by (é) 
the Celts, whose arrival is marked by the process of inhumation of the 
dead. This means that M. de Jubainville is no believer in the famous national 
portrait drawn by Amédée Thierry in his Histoire des Gaulois, and adopted 
by Mommsen in his Provinces of the Roman Empire. Those Gauls of Cesar, 
with their sparkling wit, their irresistible onslaught, their phenomenal mo- 
bility and inconstancy, vain, jealous and unruly, were not the people of the 
soil, but the Celtic Hguwites, the conquering aristocracy of the last human 
overflow into Gaul. The traits related by Cesar are not, and never were, 
found in the common man of the land of Gaul, not in the Franc-Comtois, the 
Auvergnat, the Limousin, nor in the Breton, the Picard or the Savoyard. 
Cesar wrote truly of what he saw, but later ages have generalized this por- 
trait of Celtic generals and their military associates in time of warfare, and 
ascribed it to the bulk of the people of the soil, whom it pictured about as 
well as the Norman baron and his suite did the conquered Sicilian. As to 
the Continental Celts, M. de Jubainville dates their appearance on the left 
bank of the Rhine not long before the fourth century B. C. Previous to that 
time the drainage-lands of the Maine and the shores of the Upper Danube, in 
modern Baden, Wuertemberg and Bavaria, seem to have been the limits of the 
race ; the local Celtic names of the riverain system prove it. Thence they 
spread, bearing their conquering tongue over the northwest and centre of 
Europe. In the year 500 B. C. they already held nearly all the territory 
known now as Germany, and 450 B. C. there existed north of the Alps a Celtic 
civilization parallel to the Italo-Greeck culture of the south. The Celts trans- 
ferred it to Ireland and to Spain, and thus grew the great empire which Livy 
describes, bounded only by the vague frontiers of Scythia, and the Greek idea 
of which is reproduced in Timagenes, perhaps from some lost epic of the 
Celts. In the Renue Archéologique Mr. Bertrand suggests that this culture, 
already paramount in Germany and Ireland in the sixth century B. C., must 
have soon penetrated into Gaul, and, after introducing, with its language, a 
great many Celtic customs and habits, rendered easy the task of final Celtic 
conquest. For that matter, Henri Martin and Dr. Broca long ago believed 
that Gaul was Celticized before the advent of its Celtic conquerors. 


Mr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., contributes to the American Journal of 
Archeology for January, 1895, some valuable notes as additions to the studies 
of Eugene Muentz on the Byzantine Artists in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. The influence of New Rome on Western culture is undeniable ; every 
year of fresh mediaeval research makes it clearer. Monte Cassino, Southern 
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Italy, Calabria and Sicily were always glowing hearths from which the West 
caught fresh sparks of the artistic fire. The Greek and Syrian Popes of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, the numerous Greek monasteries at Rome, 
where the Ripa Graeca and the Schola Graeca left memories almost indelible; 
the Byzantine monuments of Ravenna and the busy zeal of the Greek monks 
of Grottaferrata ; the Greek influences active at Venice ; the dispersion of 
the artists by the iconoclastic storms; the troops of cultured men who fol- 
lowed Theophanu to the Court of Otho II.; the reaction of trade and the 
crusades; these and many other facts show how steady was the impact of New 
Rome on the medieval West. Outside of Ravenna there is no more complete 
artistic museum of the early Middle Ages than at Subiaco, where there yet 
exist original frescoes covering several centuries, of whose artistic life we 
have otherwise few, if any, remains. Here the Byzantine influences are 
numerous and tangible. Some day the relations between these Byzantine 
artists on European soil and the earliest origins of Gothic art will be made 
clearer, and the suggestions of M. de Vogué in his studies on the Christian 
ruins of Central Syria obtain popular acceptance. 


The site of the scriptural Ophir, whence King Solomon drew treas- 
ures of gold and precious stones and woods (IIJ. Kings, IX., 28; X., 11). 
has always been one of the geographical problems of the Bible, some locating 
that favored land in southern Arabia, others in India, and still others on the 
eastern coast of Africa. Interest in this vexed question has been reawakened 
by the book of Mr. J. Theodore Bent, The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland 
(London, 1892). Mr. Bent is a well-known traveller of cultured taste and sci- 
entific acquirements. He was drawn to the exploration of Mashonaland, in 
southeastern Africa, by the reports of ancient and modern travelers concerning 
the extensive gold mines and certain remarkable ruins built in their neighbor- 
hood. The gold mines are no longer a mystery; since the assimilation of 
this territory by England at the expense of Portugal, they are being worked 
on the old lines, and it is said with much success, awaiting only the comple- 
tion of a railroad to the coast to resume their precious output. Throughout 
Mashonaland are scattered extensive ruins of many forts, constructed in a 
style different from and far superior to anything that the present Kaffir popu- 
lation can do or has any tradition of. These ruins are called by the people 
Zimbabwes, or fortresses. The most notable is the Great Zimbabwe, on the 
western bank of the Sabi river, of which three important features remain: 
a large circular ruin with a round tower, on the edge of a gentle slope; a 
mass of ruins immediately beneath ; and an intricate acropolis-like fortress on 
the granite hill that crowns the whole scene. The circular ruin is elliptical 
in shape, 280 feet in greatest length, with a wall of 35 feet at its highest point 
and 16 feet in thickness at its greatest base. A peculiar pattern in low relief 
decorates a portion of the outer wall, corresponding to a sacred enclosure 
within, and over the same section of wall arose formerly a broad promenade, 
decorated with slabs and monoliths. From the main entrance a narrow pas- 
sage leads between great walls 30 feet high to the sacred enclosure or temple- 
reservation. ‘*‘ These walls,’’ says Mr. Brent, ‘‘ are built with such evenness 
of courses and symmetry that, as a specimen of the dry builder’s art, it is 
without a parallel.’’ The interior is a perfect labyrinth, protected by but- 
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tresses and portcullises. Two round towers of conical shape, unequal in 
height, decorate the sacred enclosure, quite similar to other towers of known 
Pheeniciau origin. The fortress that protected these buildings is a marvel of 
construction. In some places the walls are 30 feet high, and were provided 
with a causeway decorated on the outer edge by tall monoliths. Within 
reigns the same labyrinthine confusion as in the ruin below. © In his researches 
and excavations Mr. Bent came upon an altar, great figures of hawks or vul- 
tures cut out of soapstone, soapstone bowls, and beams with geometric orna- 
mentations. In the fortress he discovered a gold-smelting furnace, made of 
powdered granite, and near it crucibles of clay, with specks of gold still 
adhering to their glazed surfaces. Burnishers of water-worn stones and a 
mould for casting ingots, similar to a tin-ingot of Pheenician origin found in 
Falmouth Harbor, complete the discoveries made up to date. ‘‘ The great 
fortress of Zimbabwe,”’ says Mr. Bent, ‘‘ is the most mysterious and complex 
structure it has ever been my fate to look upon. Vainly one tries to realize 
what it must have been like in the days before ruin fell upon it, with its tortu- 
ous and well-guarded approaches, its walls bristling with monoliths and round 
towers, its temples decorated with tall, weird-looking birds, its huge decorated 
bowls, and in the innermost recesses its busy gold-producing furnaces.”’ 
Similar ruins are found in many places throughout Mashonaland, always near 
abandoned gold-workings, always circular or elliptical, and decorated on the 
southeast portion by a curious ornamental pattern. Mr. Swan, who accom- 
panied our traveler, is of opinion that the entire structure, openings and 
orientation of these buildings were planned with a view to the observation of 
the heavenly bodies, in order thus to regulate the religious rites of this myste- 
rious people. It is hard to escape from the conclusions of this fascinating 
book that these are ruins of a foreign colony entrenched here for the 
purpose of gold-mining. They are surely the work of one race and people, 
whose burial-place was far away, since no cemeteries have been discovered. 
It is certain that Arab traders obtained gold on these coasts a thousand years 
ago, and that this territory is a part of the famous empire of Monomatapa, of 
which the early Portuguese writers retailed many wonderful stories. A vague 
knowledge of these mighty ruins has always circulated in Europe, but only 
now, through the labors of Holub, Maund, Phillips, O’ Neil, Bent and Swan, 
have we an accurate knowledge of these remnants of an ancient civilization, 
which may or not have been that kingdom of Ophir that furnished wealth 
to Solomon and splendor to his temple. 


There is a melancholy interest attached to the current issue of the Bullet- 
tino di Archeologia Cristiana. It contains the last of those inimitable studies 
of De Rossi, finished with a loving and intelligent zeal that reminds one of 
some Indian artist inivory. Dying by inches, the old Maestro found strength 
to dictate his views on an obscure cemetery on Monte Mario, near Rome, 
which has been called the cemetery of Lucina, but which he believed to be a 
burial-place for the peasants who lived along the top and slopes of the Montes 
Vaticanit. With excellent taste his disciples have printed here for the first 
time a dissertation of De Rossi's, written in 1848, on the plan of a collection 
of the Christian inscriptions of the first six centuries, and which embodies at 
that early date all the principles and peculiarities of method that he afterward 
applied in the actual execution of the work. 
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